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KEEP UP STEAM! 





THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., 44 PORTLAND ST., WORCESTER 


GOOD PRINTING 


Keer UP STEAM. 


This message, broadcast by a pro- 
gressive, aggressive printer, deserves 
serious consideration by those who 
are postponing recovery by putting 
even more pressure than the occasion 
demands on the brake they have fear- 
fully applied to practically all their 
sales-promotion activities. 

Like the Gunthorp-Warren Print- 
ing Company, of Chicago, which just 
recently had the courage to buy thir- 
teen new presses, the Davis Press has 
confidence in America. Each of these 


ADVERTISING PLANS 


farsighted concerns—we’re proud of 
them !—recognizes that even today it 
might maintain its level of sales. 

In striking contrast is the attitude 
of others, who, dominated by fear, 
curtail advertising and sales activi- 
ties, forgetful that the example they 
set is discouraging to prospects they 
might otherwise be able to sell. 

The condition of inability to make 
aggressive sales efforts is hastened 
by neglect to make them when funds 
required for doing so are available. 
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How Prices of Printing Reached 


Their Present Low Level 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 


HE PHONE in the office of the 
‘bas organization rang 
viciously. “What the heck is 
the matter with the printers of 
this town anyway?” demanded 
an angry voice as the secretary 
turned and lifted the receiver. 

“What’s the trouble now?” 

“Well, four of us bid on a job 
for the Acme Manufacturing 
Company—a booklet of sixty- 
four pages. Three of us quoted 
around $270 to $300, but that damned 
Hotshot outfit took it for $150. Why, 
they can’t make wages at that price. I 
think they need to be jacked up good 
and plenty! They’re the meanest price- 
cutters in town. The association ought 
to do something about it.” And so on un- 
til the member had unloaded his over- 
burdened chest of its tale of woe. 

Within an hour the association’s rep- 
resentative called at the Hotshot Print- 
ing Company, announcing that he had 
come out to ask some questions. “You 
needn’t answer if you don’t want to,” he 
explained, “but I’d like the facts if you 
will kindly give them to me.” 

“Shoot! [ll tell you everything,” said 
the proprietor of the printshop. 

“Have you got in your shop a booklet 
order for the Acme company?” 

The proprietor smiled. “Yes.” 

“Ts it true you took it for $150?” 


Printing prices are down. This article 
tells you why—convincingly. Finally it 
confronts you with that basic question 
‘‘What about profits?’’ The author,who 
speaks with authority, presents here a 


masterly study of a difficult problem! 


The boss hesitated for just a moment; 
his face sobered. Finally a quizzical look 
gathered around his eyes, and he said, 
“Come out in the shop; I want to show 
you something before I answer. 

“You see only two men working,” he 
continued as they had stepped into the 
shop. “Both of these men are among my 
most valued employes. These are the 
only ones still working. Everyone else is 
gone—even the office force. Our busi- 
ness is down to next to nothing, and has 
been that way for several weeks. 

“When the Acme booklet came up, I 
happened to know something about it. 
I knew it would require no cash expen- 
ditures for paper or any other purchases 
—it is mostly a matter of labor. I talked 
it over with Jim and Bob. They are both 
married and have families. They have 
not had any real money for weeks. We 
are all about at the end of our strings. I 


told them I thought I could get 
the order if we were willing to 
shave the price. The pay would 
be forthcoming promptly upon 
completion of the work. It was 
agreed to go after it for $150. 

“Do you know how I arrived 
at that price? Well, I figured 
$50 for Jim, $50 for Bob, and 
$50 for myself.” He hesitated 
for a moment, and then turned 
an intense and unashamed look 
squarely on the face of the association 
representative as he concluded, ‘“Now, 
what would you have done under the 
circumstances I have described?” 

The association representative smiled 
broadly, turned, and went back to his 
office. He called up each of the three 
other printers, told them the story, and 
concluded with the identical question: 
“Now, what would you have done?” 

In these days of diminished business 
volume, back of the many similar cases 
there is a “story.” Not infrequently it 
may be the near-tragedy of a hungry 
printer driven almost to desperation. 
The illustration is given chiefly to im- 
press the fact that present low prices in 
the printing business are frequently the 
result of some such freakish action. For 
when men need money for hungry fam- 
ilies and for faithful employes, to keep 
the place together until times improve, 
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they are not likely to stand on a “right 
price” and take a chance of losing out. 

But “hard luck” stories do not ac- 
count for all of the present low levels of 
prices. There are the printers who are 
butting their heads against a stone wall 
in their mistaken effort to increase their 
volume by cutting prices. In prosperous 
days such a theory has been known to 
work, but nowadays, when there is not 
enough volume to go around, it will not 
and cannot work. The theory arises from 
the principle that costs go down directly 
as the volume increases, consequently it 
is held that selling prices may be low- 
ered in order to insure volume. 

But a number of factors which enter 
into that principle are often lost to sight, 
and when not considered these lead to 
opposite results and dire consequences. 
The actual cost to manufacture must be 
more than covered by the selling price. 
The latter must yield a “gross profit”; 
that is, there must be a sufficient margin 
between the volume of sales at the es- 
tablished selling prices and the manu- 
facturing cost to cover the additional 
expense of administration and selling— 
and profit, if one is desired. 

In the printing business this gross 
profit must be around 30 per cent of the 
selling price. It stands to reason that if 
a printer persists in lowering his selling 
price without proportionately reducing 
his manufacturing cost, the gross profit 
margin is reduced to a point where it no 
longer can absorb or cover the general 
overhead, and a loss results. Unless you 
stand prepared to reduce your costs of 
manufacturing, remember that a selling 
price cut as much as 30 per cent leaves 
nothing with which to pay administra- 
tive and selling expenses. 

One often hears, “There was no sell- 
ing expense and no overhead, so I took 
the work at the low price,” etc. Bunk— 
just plain bunk! Let no one forget that 
every dollar of sales must bear its pro- 
portion of overhead; if one dollar does 
not carry it, then some other dollar must 
carry double. The surest test is provided 
by the operating statement at the end of 
the month. Figures tell the story. 

A large plant with a volume steadily 
decreasing with the receding of business 
in 1930-31, and with margins running 
heavily into the “red” month by month, 
undertook to cut prices in the hope that 
it could maintain its volume. But it re- 
fused to take any adequate measures to 
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cut its manufacturing and operating ex- 
penses. Month by month it ran heavier 
and heavier into the “red.” The more it 
cut prices, the thicker was the red mar- 
gin. Furthermore, its volume failed to 
increase as had been anticipated. 

Finally a survey showed that it was 
merely running down the prices in its 
own market; that there was no more 
market available to it—not enough to 
go around. At last, after its monthly 
losses had mounted up to a sum equal 
almost to its surplus, the management 
concluded to try to content itself with 
the lesser volume. Some of the machines 
were shut down and covered up; drastic 
cuts in manufacturing costs were made 
so as to insure an adequate gross profit 
on the business it already had. The ex- 
periment to increase volume by cutting 
prices had failed; the company in spite 
of the heavy expenditure of its surplus 
found itself on the lower levels of vol- 
ume and prices, sadder but wiser. 

The tactics of some buyers of print- 
ing are responsible for so much of the 
lower levels in prices. Like all other buy- 
ers, they are just now reveling in a buy- 
ers’ market the like of which has most 
likely never existed before. The buyer is 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





For Seeing Is 
Believing 


O MATTER how hard we might try 

to explain what we can produce in 

the way of selling helps for your busi- 

ness, the result of our effort would be as 

nothing compared to actually seeing the 
thing we are trying to tell you about. 

What words could we have used on 
plain paper to describe the attractive- 
ness and quality of a folder such as this 
one you are reading? But by actually 
mailing you a sample you can not only 
see it, but you can feel it, study it, and 
really understand without any question 
what we are talking about. 

A folder similar to this may have a 
place in your merchandising program in 
the near future. Or possibly other forms 
would do the job better. There’s one 
way we can both find out. That is by 
your giving us a ring and asking us to 
come over for a conference. 

This won’t obligate you in the least 
and may lead to a lot of additional busi- 
ness for whatever it is you are selling. 











Copy from an effective folder recently distributed 
by the C. W. Hill Printing Company, of Spokane 


“getting even” for his experiences dur- 
ing the sellers’ market of 1914-20. He is 
making Mr. Printer think and squirm 
and work as he never did before. 

Any printing salesman may tell you 
how Mr. Buyer is doing it; how he al- 
leges he is getting from three to six bids 
on every order and giving the work to 
the lowest bidder. And many an eager 
salesman these days is being taken in by 
this shell-game of alleged competitive 
bids on every possible order. 

When Mr. Buyer receives the sales- 
man’s quotation he proceeds to laugh. 
“You're ’way high! I’ve got two bids 50 
per cent lower than yours. What’s the 
matter with you guys, anyway?” 

Maybe you think that makes a sales- 
man feel comfortable! The chances are 
ten to one that Mr. Buyer hasn’t any 
other quotations at all, but has fixed a 
price in his own mind at which he is go- 
ing to buy that particular piece of print- 
ing—and he expects to find a “sucker”’ 
who wants it badly enough to take it at 
that price. He holds out the shimmering 
mirage that if the salesman wants to get 
in on his business he simply must get his 
prices down. And so Mr. Salesman goes 
over his figures once more. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he be- 
gins. “We'll take this order at “yg 
which happens to be about halfway be- 
tween his first-named price and the price 
Mr. Buyer has planted back in his mind. 

More loud and discomforting laugh- 
ter; perhaps the comment, “Why, boy, 
I can get it done by the Highclass Print- 
ing Company for that!” naming a firm 
which has a reputation for high-grade 
work at high-grade prices. 

Stung by the taunt, torn by the min- 
gled sensation of wanting the order and 
resenting his firm’s high prices, and half 
mad because Mr. Buyer is making a fool 
of his salesmanship, he scans his figures 
again. Finally in desperation he yields 
and takes the order at the buyer’s price. 
The chances are that the figure will 
hardly cover materials and labor costs, 
and so once again the price levels have 
been beaten down ruthlessly. 

Not much different is the big, genial 
fellow who phones you to come right 
over—he has something for you. When 
you arrive he shows you “a swell piece 
of copy,” a layout, and a pile of cuts. He 
tells you what fine work he wants and 
why he has selected your concern be- 
cause of its reputation for just that kind 
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of work. He asks you how soon 
you can get it out, and smirks 
and smiles and smiles and 
smirks and tells you how good 
your service has been lately. 
As you agree with him, and, 
concluding the order is yours, 
you begin picking up the copy 
and cuts, he casually remarks, 
“By the way, how much is that 
going to cost me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly; 
but you can depend upon us to 
treat you right. We will keep 
accurate costs and bill it to you 
at a very small profit.” 

“But I must know what your 
price is going to be.” Mr. Buy- 
er’s voice takes on considerable 
firmness; the smirks and smiles 
vanish at this point. 

Hesitating a moment, you 
lower the bunch of cuts to the 
table and are about to tell him 
over again that you will treat 





Ad-setting Contest 


EADERS of THE INLAND PRINTER to the number of 224 
R entered the contest, announced in the May issue, for 
setting the one-inch poultry-farm advertisement, and they 
submitted 311 different resets. 

First prize, $10.00 in cash, goes to Loraine A. Walsh, of 
Oakland, California, while for having scored second high, 
William Metz, of St. Albans, New York, receives THE In- 
LAND PRINTER without cost for two years. Frank Rhodes, 
of Montreal, and Glenn M. Pagett, of Indianapolis, tied 
for third place. Thus each wins a year’s subscription to the 
magazine. Youth triumphs in the fourth award, a six 
months’ subscription going to Fred C. Allery, fifth-year 
apprentice, of Winnipeg. 

The jury of seven Chicagoans consisted of Oswald 
Cooper, noted type designer and head of Bertsch & Cooper, 
advertising typographers; E. G. Johnson, of J. M. Bund- 
scho, Incorporated, also advertising typographers ; William 
A. Kittredge, the director of typography for R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company; Paul Ressinger, designer; Doug- 
las C. McMutrtrie, of the Ludlow Typograph Company; 
George W. Speyer, production manager of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, advertising agency; and the editor. 

From the 311 advertisements each judge nominated 10 
in order, 40 entries altogether being thus named. These and 
a number more will be shown in the August number. 

You may anticipate the August issue with special inter- 
est because, in addition to the showing, the scoring of the 
judges and other relevant facts will be given. 





There are a couple of old 
tricks here: First, the customer 
assumes that your estimate is a 
quotation. Second, after he gets 
it he “crowds” the work with 
copy and cuts until it no longer 
resembles the original “sam- 
ple.” This is really a case of 
“switching specifications,” and 
many printers get caught. It is 
simply another way of lowering 
price levels by allowing addi- 
tional manufacturing effort to 
be crowded into the order after 
a price has been given. 

Another clever buyer is the 
one who in his rush to get the 
copy to the printer fails to have 
it carefully checked and pre- 
pared by those responsible for 
it. “We'll catch it in the proof,” 
is a favorite expression of his. 
When the proof comes back he 
and his colleagues begin mak- 
ing changes—vwriting in, strik- 





him right when— 





ing out, changing type sizes or 








“T’ve got two or three prices 
around such-a-price,” and he names a 
figure which raises a big question in 
your mind. “I’d like for you to have the 
order, and if you want to take it for 
that, why, it’s yours!” 

But now something inside calls for 
caution. You don’t like that “take it or 
leave it” attitude. Should you accept an 
order, on which you have not made an 
estimate, at the buyer’s price? On the 
other hand, you would really like to 
handle this order. You need the busi- 
ness, and after all it would help the vol- 
ume, and you guess you can do it for 
that price if someone else has quoted 
such a figure. So you finally “fall,” and 
with your fall there comes another fall 
in the level of printing prices. 

Then there is the buyer who sends for 
you and says he wants to get out a piece 
of printing—he doesn’t know just what 
he wants, but it’s “something on this or- 
der.” He lays before you a printed piece 
which he has picked up somewhere be- 
cause it happened to attract his atten- 
tion. It may or may not be adapted to 
his particular purpose, but he thinks it 
is and asks you to give him an “idea 
what it would cost.” You make an esti- 
mate on his sample. 

“Well, that appears to be all right. 
Now I’ll go ahead and get up the copy 
and call you when I am ready.” 


Fine! That is as good as an order, and 
you leave feeling happy over the ease 
with which you “sold” the prospect. 

Weeks pass and you have all but for- 
gotten the incident when one day Mr. 
Buyer walks into your office, puts down 
a package of cuts, and takes out of his 
coat pocket a large envelope containing 
manuscript and a layout. He is now 
“ready” for the order you figured on a 
few weeks past. He inquires how soon 
you will have proofs, passes a few plea- 
santries, and leaves with a cheerful “so 
long” which may deceive you. 

If you are wise you will go over the 
copy and layout and specifications very 
carefully, and will check them with your 
original “estimate” made on the printed 
copy of “something on the order” of 
what he wanted. If you are too eager to 
do the work, and, trusting to its being 
like the one on which you were asked to 
estimate, go ahead with it without ex- 
amination, you are apt to be sorry after- 
ward. For in nine chances out of ten the 
specifications of the work actually re- 
ceived are entirely different from those 
of the printed one originally submitted 
for estimate. There may be a manufac- 
turing expense twice as great. Yet Mr. 
Buyer can and will hold you to your 
price, if you do not have an understand- 
ing before you begin the work. 


faces, transposing paragraphs 
or pages, or doing any number of other 
similar but extremely annoying things. 

Finally the day arrives when the in- 
voice is to be checked and approved; 
then the item of “author’s alterations” 
looms up like a sore thumb. Mr. Buyer 
hits the ceiling; his colleagues find it im- 
possible to believe that there was any 
such thing as changes for which they 
were responsible. They all declare and 
argue and orate and demonstrate that 
they have been overcharged for altera- 
tions, and they insist upon a credit—a 
credit which usually means wiping out 
most if not all of the charge. Do they get 
it? Mark up another method of bearing 
down the selling prices and business vol- 
ume to the present lower levels. 

The other day a printer told me that 
for the past fifteen years he had been do- 
ing for a large manufacturer a certain 
catalog which, on account of having to 
be rushed, required overtime. About a 
year ago another printer began to “mus- 
cle in” on the account. He attempted to 
get the catalog by promising that all the 
overtime would be charged as straight 
time, thereby saving the customer some 
money. In order to hold the business, 
which in other years had yielded a rea- 
sonable profit, the printer who had been 
handling the account for so many years 
had to agree to do the overtime at the 
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straight-time rates. And so another price 
went tumbling down to a lower level. 

A buyer of a large amount of printing 
received orders from the big boss that 
expenses in every direction must be cut, 
and that he must make an especial effort 
to buy printing for less money. His chief 
argued that commodity prices are way 
down, and printing prices must drop. 

The buyer began by telling his vari- 
ous sources of printing that they must 
sharpen their pencils, as hereafter only 
price would control the business. He had 
his orders, and his job depended upon 
how well he carried them out. Besides, 
he knew at least five different varieties 
of printers on whom he could depend. 

First was the printer who with his up- 
to-date equipment has an advantage 
over the one using old hand-fed equip- 
ment. Mr. Buyer felt that he could de- 
pend on this printer to do his work on a 
narrow margin above the cost of pro- 
ducing it on his modern equipment. Sec- 
ond came the printer who simply das to 
get the order. In order to meet the pay- 
ments on one or two new machines just 
bought, he must have every piece of 
work that comes his way. Mr. Buyer 
knows the type; there is one close by 
who will take it at Mr. Buyer’s price. 

Third is the printer who is deter- 
mined to get every order he can lay his 
hands on. He believes in volume; if you 
lose a little on one order you may make 
it up on the next one. He plays “fast and 
loose” with his customers. Mr. Buyer 
plans to catch this fellow who boasts 
that nothing gets past him. If he is de- 
termined to have Mr. Buyer’s work, he 
may—but at the buyer’s price. 

Rated fourth was the easy-going 
printer who angles along with the buyer 
until he learns the amount of the lowest 
quotation, and then proceeds to file his 
bid in some such language as this: “If 
the High Overhead Printing Company 
can do it for that, I can do it for 10 per 
cent less.” This extremely intelligent bid 
usually lands the order. 

Finally, Mr. Buyer knows of a pri- 
vate plant which for nine months in the 
year is busy with its regular work, but 
which just at present is slack and is 
“looking around outside” for some work 
“to keep things going.” “That’s a good 
chance,” thinks Mr. Buyer who is sav- 
ing money for his firm, “because most 
private plants have no idea what things 
cost, so I'll see what I can do with them.” 
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And so the process of knocking the 
bottom out of the printing market goes 
merrily on. “I thought we'd reached the 
bottom long ago,” a printer remarked to 
me. We have—and are just now going 
through the holes kicked into it by the 
printers themselves. Mark Twain said 
that lots of people are always complain- 
ing about the weather, but no one seems 
to do anything about it. Likewise, we 
printers are talking about the bottom- 
less market—the lower levels that have 
been reached via the interesting routes 
referred to above—but what are we go- 
ing to do about it? We stand around 
sighing for the good old times and long- 
ing for the return of business at the old 
prices; wondering when the change will 
come and the “‘red”’ figures will dissolve 
into “black”; always complaining about 
conditions, but what do we do about it? 

We have been helpless to prevent vol- 
ume and prices from sliding down to the 
present lower levels. The economic land- 
slide forced us to grab for expediency 
and let go of judgment and principle. 
Scores of printers have “folded up” and 
passed out; scores more are slated to do 
likewise in the months to come. Others 
will survive on their surpluses, some will 
weather the storm by mergers, and still 
others will struggle along out of it by 
sheer force of good management. But 
one thing is certain: We will be on the 
lower levels of volume and prices for a 
long time to come, and we might just as 
well make up our minds to that and be- 
gin to do something about it. 

“But what the printing industry now 
lacks,” someone says, “‘is the right kind 
of salesmanship. We need superior sales- 
men and superior salesmanship. If we 
had had it, prices would not have tum- 
bled so far from where they should be.” 

Just more bunk! Go tell that to the 
“superior salesmen” who have been out 





on the firing line for the past two and a 
half years; who have been in the thick 
of the fight and know why the recession 
in printing prices and volume has come 
about. No skill, no plan, no amount of 
pressure—nothing could have prevented 
what has happened. It is no time to cry 
over the spilt milk, but it is high time to 
accept conditions as they are and read- 
just our whole business to these newer 
levels. There are just as good profit mar- 
gins in the lower levels as in the upper 
ones, but we must readjust our expendi- 
ture budgets until the profit reappears. 


Epitor’s Note.—In this article the writer 
has ably stressed the vital need of so read- 
justing plant expenditures as to earn profits. 
But how is this done? Colonel Miller will tell 
you how, definitely and convincingly, in a 
concluding article appearing in the August is- 
sue. It will contain the specific and reliable 
facts you so urgently need during the present 
business period. For your own benefit don’t 
miss reading this article! 


Actual Advertising Value 
in This Check Folder 


The die-cut folder reproduced below 
is an excellent example of how tangible 
advertising benefit may often be ob- 
tained through a routine business pro- 
cedure. The cereal packages that show 
through from the inside of the folder 
comprise only the lower third of the 
halftone depicting the firm’s products, 
twenty additional items being presented 
in the upper section of the illustration. 
The text lists these products and urges 
the stockholder to purchase them and 
thus increase his own dividends. The 
back page of the folder contains a sum- 
marized financial statement. 

Printed on a good quality of laid stock 
and run in two colors, light brown and 
black, ths folder stimulates the stock- 
holder’s interest and confidence, and 
thus makes capital of what would ordi- 
narily be merely routine correspondence. 








Y encloses your General Foods Corporation 





Dividend 
Check . . 


—~<KKK<— 














An excellent example of converting a routine procedure into a method of stimulating sales and the 
stockholders’ loyalty. The cut-out shows only a few of the products displayed on the second page 
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Sound Estimating Points for 


Printers and Estimators 


L TALKING to a printer the 
other day the subject of ink came up, 
and I asked him how this item was han- 
dled in his plant—which, by the way, is 
a medium-sized plant. Imagine my sur- 
prise when he told me that it was all 
charged to factory expense. The injus- 
tice of spreading the cost of ink to all 
departments, as is the practice in this 
plant, can readily be seen when the re- 
sult upon an individual piece of work is 
carefully considered. 

For instance, on any work that re- 
quires a large quantity of ink where the 
cost would run to several dollars a thou- 
sand impressions, the result of charging 
out such work without including the ink 
as a special item, and handling it in ex- 
actly the same manner as paper stock, 
would be a dead loss for that particular 
order, and would make the selling price 
so low that the customer would be very 
glad to place all the work he has of such 
nature with this printer. 

I don’t believe that the case is any dif- 
ferent whether you are running a lot of 
solid colors where the ink cost would be 
high, or just running a thousand letter- 
heads. A certain amount ought to be 
charged to every individual order, re- 
gardless of the size of the order. 

One way of placing an ink charge on 
small orders would be to have a mini- 
mum charge of $0.25 for ink, regardless 
of how small the order might be. I know 
of one printer who works on this plan, 
and he finds that it works out very suc- 
cessfully. Not only does he make sure of 
not giving his ink away, but he is also 
assured of a little extra profit, for his 
records show that it amounts to quite a 
few additional dollars in the year. 

It is never impossible to ascertain the 
amount of ink used on a given piece of 
work. The difference in the weight of 
paper before and after printing will give 
the exact weight, to which should be 


» By JACK TARRANT 


The seventh article of a practical series. The 


figures used are from the production records 


of thousands of orders. Better not miss these! 


added the weight of ink for makeready, 
and also; in case of special color, wastage 
through washing up. 

For predetermining the amount of ink 
on any piece of work, nothing has been 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Lost! 


O™ Goop customer in the last two 
years. Got the price-complex or 
something. Strayed away looking for a 
cheaper printing field. Found it, I ex- 
pect. Notice his ribs are showing in his 
printing, and his customers can see them 
too. Not getting quite so fat on his lean 
pasturage as he hoped. 

Then there are a few good old cus- 
tomers who are “off their feed” . . . get- 
ting weaker. Not using amy printing .. . 
stopped feeding to stop expenses. How- 
ever... 


Found! 


Enough good new customers for our 
good rich printing pasturage . . . who 
wish to keep sleek and healthy-looking. 
And they are! No ticks on them .. . or 
us. And these new-found customers are 
getting new-found business with our 
new-styled printing. 

Why continue growing scrawnier in 
the “lower” pasture . .. when just over 
the fence are the almost virgin uplands, 
so rich in strengthening and courage- 
building pasturage ? 

Want to try our pasture? Just moo 
...and we'll open the gate to our fresh, 
succulent new printing. 














Novel and strong sales copy from May-B’s, mag- 
azine of the Herbert C. May Company, Houston 


found that is better than the schedules 
shown with this article. Here ink is di- 
vided into six different classes, ranging 
from the very open light forms to solid 
plates, and four kinds of stock are listed. 
The schedule also shows the amounts re- 
quired for running each thousand im- 
pressions, figured out on the square-inch 
basis, which of course is for surface cov- 
erage. Ink is a material; it should be 
itemized on the estimate and a profit 
added, the same as for other materials 
purchased outside the plant. 

The value of ink is determined by its 
covering capacity, strength of color, per- 
manency, and smooth working and dry- 
ing qualities. The physical factors and 
ultimate use of the printed piece influ- 
ence selection of kind and quantity of 
ink. Cover papers require heavy, full 
colors, rich in pigment. Coated papers 
require a soft, dense, free-flowing ink. 
Bonds and ledgers call for a hard, quick- 
drying quality. Book papers require me- 
dium inks of good color varying in the 
degree of hardness and tack. 

It is not alone the price paid for ink, 
but the amount of surface it will cover, 
the result it gives, and its free working 
qualities, which determine its economy. 
In the event of special requirements of 
any kind of ink, great care should be ex- 
ercised in selecting the proper ink. 

Printing inks are essentially mixtures 
of pigments and a varnish. The varnish 
is prepared from linseed oil, rosin, and 
soap; the oil must be as old as possible. 
The rosin may be black or amber, and 
the soap—which is indispensable, since 
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it causes the ink to adhere uniformly to 
the type and also to leave the type clean 
after taking the impression—is yellow 
or turpentine soap for all dark inks, and 
curd soap for light inks. There are sev- 
eral kinds of varnish, each having a dif- 
ferent stiffness of body, and these range 
as follows: 00000; 0000; 000; 00; 1; 2; 
3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9. The last one is the 
stiffest, and is known as a body gum: 
the first is the thinnest of the varnishes. 

The varnish is prepared as follows: 
The oil should be carefully heated until 
it “strings” properly. A drop removed 
from the vessel on an ink knife, when 
placed on a smooth surface and the knife 
drawn away, forms a thread about half 


an inch long. The rosin is carefully and 
slowly added to it and the mixture well 
stirred. The soap is then stirred in. The 
ink is prepared by mixing the varnish 
with the pigment, and grinding the mass 
until every particle is as fine as possible. 
For black ink, lamp black mixed with a 
little indigo or Prussian blue is the pig- 
ment used. Red inks are made with car- 
mine. Blue inks are made with indigo 
or Prussian blue. Yellow inks are made 
with lead chromate or with yellow ochre. 
Green is made by mixing yellow and 
blue. Purple is made by mixing red and 
blue in proper proportions. 

In order to use the schedule shown, 
the first thing necessary is to measure 





the type-page area, to determine the 
number of square inches in the form. 
Next classify the form in one of the six 
classes shown. Then determine the kind 
of paper to be used on the work, whether 
antique, M. F. (machine finish), S. & 
S. C. (sized and supercalendered), or 
coated. Then, the total number of im- 
pressions being known, refer to the ink 
press-run schedule and find, under the 
proper class, the amount of ink required 
for a form surface of 100 square inches. 

If the form surface is smaller or larger 
than 100 square inches a simple multi- 
plication will give the desired results. 
For example: For a form surface of 85 
square inches, multiply by .85; for a 
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Classifications of Inks 
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Class 1.—Light, open forms 
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Class 4.—Heavy plates and type 
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Class 2.—Bookwork with display or illustrations 
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Class 3.—Catalog work with illustrations 





Class 6.—Solid plates 


Class 5.—Reverse plates 
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form surface of 916 square inches mul- 
tiply by 9.16. This gives the amount of 
ink necessary for running 1,000 impres- 
sions; then it is necessary to multiply by 
the number of thousands of impressions 
to be run. The schedule gives the quan- 
tities for both black and colored inks. In 
order to make sure that the schedule is 
clear, the following problem is given: 
Problem: How much black ink would 
be required to run 20,000 impressions 
on a form of sixteen pages, type-page 


size 7 by 10, Class 2 (bookwork with dis- 
play or illustrations), on M. F. paper? 

Answer: The type surface area would 
be 70 square inches a page. There are 
sixteen pages, which would be 16 X 70, 
or 1120 square inches. In Class 2, oppo- 
site “M.F.,” is .122, which is the amount 
of ink necessary for 100 square inches 
for 1,000 impressions. Therefore, 11.20 
x .122 = 1.36 pounds a thousand, or 
20 X 1.36 = 27.2 pounds of black ink 
for 20,000 impressions. 

















































































































Ink Press-Run Schedule 
Average Quantity of Ink Which Will Be Required for the Printing of 
100 Square Inches of Form Surface for 1,000 Impressions 
| CLASS 
Color Kind ‘Caras hema we ae = 
of | of 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ink | Stock == + — So a 
1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Run Run Run | Run Run Run 
| Antique nis . 164 265 392 .774 | 1.283 
| M.F. 085 aF22 197 . 289 568 .939 
Black | Sée5.€. .063 .089 .141 .207 | .403 664 
| Coated .058 | .081 .128 -186 | .36% | .595 
| Antique 153 | .221 | .358 | .529 | 1.045 | 1.732 
M. F. bys 165 . 266 .390 .767 1.268 
Yellow S..& 8, €. .085 .120 .190 279 544 .896 
Coated .078 109 173 251 .487 803 
Antique 141 205 331 490 .968 | 1.604 
M. F. . 106 153 246 ELS. .710 | 1.174 
Red S. 6s €- .079 111 .176 .259 504 .830 
| Coated .073 101 .160 233 451 744 
| Antique 130 | .189 | .305 | .451 | .890 | 1.475 
M. F. .098 .140 .227 392 | 653 1.080 
Blue S. & S.C .072 102 .162 238 463 . 764 
| Coated .067 .093 .147 .214 415 684 
| Antique 141 205 23) | .490 .968 1.604 
| M. F. . 106 BLS: . 246 MLS .710 1.174 
Brown | Ss 5..C .079 i)! .176 .259 504 .830 
| Coated .073 101 .160 A756 451 .744 
Antique 141 | .205 | .231 | .490 | .968 | 1.604 
M. F. . 106 153 .246 PSUS. .710 1.174 
Green S..6 5. €. .079 eel .176 259 504 .830 
Coated .073 101 .160 233 451 744 
Antique .170 . 246 398 .588 1.161 1.925 
M. F. .128 . 183 .296 434 852 1.409 
White S.. & S. C. 095 134 Ay) 7- 311 605 .996 
Coated .087 122 .192 .279 542 893 
Antique 124 . 180 .292 431 851 1.411 
Duotone — M. F. .094 134 Bd 1) .318 625 1.033 
blue-black S. & 5... .069 .098 155 .228 443 .730 
Coated .064 .089 141 .205 397 655 
Antique 130 189 305 451 .890 1.475 
Duotone — M. F. .098 . 140 .227 BK 5 7. 653 1.080 
all others S. & 9.-C. .072 .102 .162 . 238 463 .764 
Coated 067 .093 147 .214 415 684 
F $2. &SvC. .079 HiT .176 259 504 .830 
Aluminum Coated 073 101 .160 253 451 744 
S. & S.C. .082 116 . 183 .269 524 863 
Gold Coated .075 105 . 166 242 469 .174 
; 5, 5. 6. .069 .098 155 .228 443 .730 
Size Coated .064 089 141 .205 .397 655 





























Solution of May Problem; 
Comments on Replies 


The problem presented in the May 
issue is one that could be handled in sev- 
eral different ways. It would make only 
about ten dollars’ difference in the ac- 
tual cost whether it was run all twenty- 
four pages at once or the form split and 
run on smaller high-speed presses. This 
of course is due primarily to the length 
of the run. Following are the detailed 
estimates and the comments: 





Paper 
2,675 sheets, 29 by 52, 112 pounds; or 
600 pounds at $0.10.............. $ 60.00 
10 per cent for handling......... 6.00 
Composition 
Monotype composition at $4.25 a page 
WAC Ue ots acncvacneseustedesas 102.00 
Lockup 
1 Form, 24 pages: 4.7 hours at $3.75 
GUNG ive ewd ewts oak ewxue xe 17.63 
Makeready 
1 form, 24 pages: 4 hours at $5.10 an 
NOMS +. nc Ga cor aeaseceresccesues 20.40 
Running 
1 form, 24 pages, black ink, 5,000 im- 
pressions: 4.9 hours at $5.10 an hour 25.00 
Ink 
4.5 pounds of black at 75c........... 3.40 
Folding 
1 form, 24 pages: 5 hours at $3.90 an 
NOUN so icccuse nev eke eer vetecee’ 19.50 
Stitching 
1 form, 24 pages, on Christensen 
stitcher: 2 hours at $5.50 an hour... 11.00 
Trimming 
2 hours at $2.61 an hour............. 5.20 
"FOIPAE COG 8 ok cc ccccscnes $270.13 


C. Vavrik, Cicero, Illinois——Your estimate 
is very well done, and most of your items, ac- 
cording to my records, are all right. However, 
two or three are a little light, and that makes 
the difference in your total price and the price 
shown on this page. Regarding your first item 
of press lockup, my records show that for a 
twenty-four page form of this size you should 
allow 4 7/10 hours, and also on the makeready 
time I believe you are a little bit light. As a 
whole your work is very good. 

Georce H. Frank, Grafton, Ohio.—I be- 
lieve if you will check your estimate with the 
one shown on this page you will see where your 
paper stock is figured incorrectly. As you ex- 
plained in your letter that you figured setting 
this on the linotype because you had no mono- 
type, your time for the linotype is too low, as 
I believe it would take about 8/10 hour a page 
for setting this on a linotype and making it up. 
The time that you have allowed for locking up 
twenty-four pages of linotype slugs is all right. 
You have figured too much time for make- 
ready and not enough time for running, but 
when those two items are totaled you are 
about right. I would like to see you make the 
estimate this month and give it a little more 
consideration, and I think you will perhaps 
come out better. 

Henry G. WENK, South Bend, Indiana.—I 
have only one comment to make on the esti- 
mate you sent in and that applies to your com- 
position. I think it is considerably light, and, 
while I realize that it is pretty difficult to be 
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very accurate on composition from specitica- 
tions, at the same time that is all that the 
average estimator can have. If your composi- 
tion were a trifle higher you would notice that 
your total price would equal the price shown. 

Wacter G. Henrion, Detroit—Your total 
price is so near to the estimate shown that, 
other than to compliment you, the only com- 
ments I shall make is to ask you to check your 
estimate with the one shown, as there are just 
a couple of small discrepancies. Good work! 

W. F. Bennyuorr, Milwaukee.—Y.our esti- 
mate is prepared in very nice style. If your 
composition were a little higher your work 
would be very well done, but I believe that the 
amount you have figured on this item is a little 
low. Otherwise your estimate is very good. 

Epw. SyLvAnpER, New York City—Your 
composition is low, and perhaps that is due to 
the explanation I gave for this particular piece 
of work, as the rest of your estimate is very 
well done. If you will compare it with the one 
shown on this page you will see that your 
composition is about the only item that varies. 

Ropert L. Barnes, Cleveland.—I believe 
you have made an error in your monotype fig- 
ure, as I notice that you have charged only for 
the monotype keyboard, and I don’t find any 
caster time in it. Your presswork, that is, the 
makeready and running, varies some but the 
total is all right, and the rest of your estimate 
is very good with that one exception. 

R. H. Jerrertes, Lachine, Canada.—Sorry to 
have missed your estimate for the April prob- 
lem; it must have been lost somewhere, as we 
did not receive it. Your estimate this month is 
exceptionally well done and only one comment 
is necessary, that being in regard to your run- 
ning time. From the hour rate that you used 
I assume that you anticipated running this on 
a cylinder press. However, from the amount 
of time you allowed, it must have been run on 
a small high-speed press. Otherwise the esti- 
mate is very good. 

Atrorp F, Asten, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina.—The time you have allowed for mono- 
type, keyboard and caster, is considerably low, 
and also, as to makeready. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that these forms can be made ready in the 
amount of time you allow. There are no rec- 
ords available, so far as I can find out, which 
would substantiate vour figures. I would be in- 
terested to have you compare a sixteen-page 
form of plain type, 6 by 9 page size, with some 
piece of work which has gone through your 
plant recently, and have you check to see how 
much time your pressman actually spent on 
such a form. Believe also that you should give 
the subject of ink coverage some thought. 

EvGENE G. Vacco, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The number of sheets you figured on paper 
stock is all right, but the extension you made 
in pounds is just half the amount that that 
number of sheets would weigh. Check this over 
again. One of the easiest ways is to double the 
weight of your paper stock, multiply that by 
the number of sheets, and point off three 
places, and that will give you the exact weight. 
It would appear that the time you have al- 
lowed for makeready is too low, and I notice 
also that you have left off the item of trim- 
ming after the books are stitched. Otherwise 
your estimate is fine. 

Ben H. Kose, Villa Park, Illinois—About 
the only discrepancies you will find in compar- 
ing your estimate with the one shown this 
month are on composition. However, this may 
be due to the fact that you were figuring from 
specifications. Otherwise vour estimate is okay. 
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Can You Estimate This Accurately ? 


HE ESTIMATE for this month is a six- 
fe folder, page size 374 by 834, 
run on enamel stock and with two paral- 
lel folds. The first page has a small two- 
color electro at the top which comprises 
the only color on the page; the balance 
is display composition that consists of 
twelve lines. Page 3 has three two-color 
electros, with three one-color electros, 
and seven lines of type. There is no type 


in color—nothing but the electros noted. 
Page 6, which is the last page when the 
work is folded, is blank. Each of the 
other three pages has thirty-two lines of 
twelve-point type. The work is all hand 
set. The order specifies 10,000, and inks 
used are orange and black. Follow the 
specifications as stated below, and use 
the hour rates shown on this page for 
the different operations. 




























































































ton Printing Estimate Specification 
yy, Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
{ __sal Date__JULY 1952 
Name 
of Customer | _ INLAND PRINTER Buyer / 
Address = 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE Tel. No. 
Quantity and 10,000 = 6 pp FOLDERS Pe ee = a ee ee 
Description 
S INSIDE (BLEEDS) COVER (BLEEDS) END SHEET TIP ENVELOPE 
i 3-7/8 x 8-3/4 x x x x 
INSIDE COVER END SHEET 
Color of Ink |————ORANGE AND BLA eeeeeeees poplin ee as 
TIP ENVELOPE 
Inside_70 LB. ENAMEL @ 97 = = 
Paper Stock over 
End Sheet (Single or Double) 4 le —- ra, ee 
Envelope Tip 
. Qe wi J. 
Composition Size Type Page_3-1/4% 7253/4 Handset a a. Style 
32 LINES TO PAGE 
Biewssines Furnished 
shies We-Meke 3-Be Mounted 
FOLDERS | No. of Folds and How Folded 
CIRCULARS | __2 PARALLEL FOLDS : eee ee: —_ ccaok 
F ‘ech | Saddle 
Gather _ Dre. Wise Senche| Side __Cloth Strip —. 
ae Insert Silk Sew Tip 
Binding eg <u“ °° °° °° °° 1 vo ee a ey a ee Ce 
Perforate! Slot Hole : 
, Press Die Cut ____Number__ 
Biacha eo eS Seal Se eeen ener eee 
Stamps or Permit Rd. Corner 
Art Work and Furnished Line Cuts 
Engraving We Make Close Register Sailr. Vignetted 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 
Remarks ——————_ me 




















aS CP 











Hand COMpPOswtIiONn® ....4.5..0.0% 5.0 sion $3.75 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 
Monotype keyboard .............. 241 
SHStER:  orticsn veces oats eeuieelnenrat 2.65 
Platen press (M.F.), 10 by 15....... 2.07 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18....... 237 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 17 by 22.......... 2.76 
Small.automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 





Costs to Be Used When You Figure Your Estimate 


Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. . .$4.55 
Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 
Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 


AWO=COIOT PPCSS) a.556 00:5 oss ele se eres 6.50 
CUPS AGHINCS 6 ose 05. 0:5:026: sero scevs 2.61 
Bindery C (small machines)....... 1.82 
Bindery D (girls’ handwork)....... 113 
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A Folder Any Dairy Firm Will 
Be Glad to Buy From You! 


I. THE last issue THE INLAND 
PRINTER made the first announcement 
of this practical sales-promotion pro- 
gram, and presented therewith the copy 
and layout for a mailing piece to be used 
by coal dealers. We had expected an im- 
mediate reaction—and we were not dis- 
appointed! Printers are recognizing the 
importance of utilizing every source of 
possible business. This project, opening 
up a new possibility, and offering a fine 
quality of artwork and copy without 
any expense at all for those vital factors 
of any effective piece of printing, an- 
swered a real need. At the present time 
of writing, with the June issue in the 
hands of readers for only seven or eight 
days, orders for electros of the illustra- 
tions are being received in steadily in- 
creasing volume. And—as you will note 
in reading the paneled item on this page 
—one of the first printers to send in his 
electro order comments that he sold the 
coal folder to the first dealer he called 
on. That coal dealer was quick to recog- 
nize a good thing! 

In this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
we show a layout and materials for a 
folder to be used by dairy companies. 
The month of August, when the folder 
will be used, is an ideal time for a pro- 
gressive dairyman to step out and tell 
the public that his dairy is sanitary and 
free from the contamination which, since 
early childhood, we have been led to be- 
lieve exists during ‘dog days.” 

Then too, there is the angle of babies’ 
health. Babies are more irritable during 
the hot weather; in fact, the mortality 
among infants is highest during the hot 
summer weather. This provides a good 
reason for an excellent appeal. 

Read the copy yourself. Doesn’t it 
convince you? And if it convinces you 
it will convince the average person re- 
ceiving it. The truth of the appeal is ob- 
vious. Just enough scare is involved to 


Again Tue InLtanp PriInTER helps you! 


Strong advertising copy; an effective 


layout; finest photography—all at no 


cost! A real chance to sell an order 


at a good profit, if you do not delay! 


cause immediate action—and action is 
what business needs! Most people real- 
ize the truth of the argument presented, 
and there is no better time to bring this 
to their attention than during the warm 
weather when their interest in the fam- 
ily’s health is at the highest. 

However, the objective is not to sell 
alone to those homes which have babies. 





Does It Work? Better 
Ask THIS Printer! 


| am this project work as well in 
practice as it sounds in theory? 
There’s but one reliable answer to that: 
Ask a man who has tried it! Fortu- 
nately the evidence is right at hand, in 
a letter from Lawrence E. Fair, pro- 
prietor of the Bluffton (Ind.) Printery, 
accompanying one of the several orders 
already received. Mr. Fair comments: 

“Am sending check for $7.62, to cover 
a subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER 
and also electros for the coal-company 
mailing piece, as shown in the June is- 
sue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

- “Thad no trouble at all in selling this 
folder. The first coal man I showed it 
to took it.” 

There you are! Does it work? Yes, 
and it will work for you if your com- 
petitor doesn’t sell it to some local dairy 
firm before you decide to act! Why not 
be first with the idea ? 











The baby picture and the baby appeal 
apply to everybody. But if pure milk is 
necessary for a baby’s health, it is like- 
wise good for grownups too. “If it’s good 
for a tiny baby it’s good for me” is your 
psychological reaction to such an appeal. 

The physical form of the piece is un- 
usually novel and interesting, and yet it 
is extremely simple to produce, requir- 
ing no cutting dies. By the use of an 
enameled paper with a different color on 
each side, and cutting the corners diag- 
onally, an attractive and striking design 
is obtained at minimum cost. Such nov- 
elty assures attention—which is the first 
consideration in any advertising piece. 
Without attention the message will not 
be read. This particular advertising 
piece invites careful, interested reading. 

The illustrations provide a sentimen- 
tal appeal. They are full of human inter- 
est. Who of us have grown so old that we 
do not enjoy the interest appeal of boys 
and puppies and the sweetness of a tiny 
baby? Photographs of the fine character 
of those used here are costly and also 
difficult to obtain. 

To offer your client the use of such 
photographs is really a mark of distinc- 
tion. These photographs were produced 
by a widely known advertising photog- 
rapher who serves a number of advertis- 
ing agencies and whose work may be 
frequently found in the leading national 
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magazines. These photographs were 
made available to our readers only on 
the condition that these illustrations 
would not be used for any piece of 
printing besides the milk folder. 

Every dairyman is looking for new 
business, just as is everyone else. The 
chances are that the matter of getting 
new sales is probably his most impor- 
tant problem. No doubt he has been 
thinking about employing advertis- 
ing to help him in solving this vital 
problem. However, few people in the 
dairy business have had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining experience in the 
preparation and application of ap- 
propriate advertising. 

Your prospect no doubt is in a 
quandary as to what he should say 
and how he should say it. Probably 
the volume of his advertising will not 
permit the retaining of competent ad- 
vertising counsel, even though it were 
available for his requirements. 

You can be sure of this: He needs 
new business. If you show him that 
you are placing at his disposal com- 
petent advertising facilities—facili- 
ties impossible for him to obtain— 
without great cost to him, it should 
be easy to convince him that this is a 
real opportunity to procure the new 
trade that he seeks and needs. 

Such selling automatically lifts you 
out of the rough-and-tumble compe- 
tition. You are selling an advertising 
service of the highest caliber—not 
merely a piece of printing. Printing is 
only an incident, though a very, very 
important incident to you. 

Your client is interested in just one 
thing—vesults. Therefore the cost of 
a piece of advertising printing must 
be measured by results and not by 
the price paid to the printer. If he 
pays only five cents for a piece of lit- 
erature that does him no good, then 
it is an extravagance—money thrown 
away. And by the same token he can 
pay $100 or more for a single piece, 
and, if it returns sufficient results, it 
has been a profitable investment. 
Urge your client to compare results, 
not merely consider costs. 

Of course you cannot guarantee re- 
sults. But you can assure your pros- 
pect that every factor of this folder 
has had the attention of some of the 
best advertising minds in the country, 
and that everything has been done to 
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insure the effectiveness of the piece. If 
you are certain that your community is 
bankrupt, then there is no use in your 
trying to sell printing or the dairyman 
trying to sell milk. The best thing you 
can both do is to close your doors quietly 
but quickly. On the other hand, if you 
still have one ounce of faith, one bit of 
fight left, take this job and sell it! 

The trimmed size of this piece is 17 
by 8% inches flat—larger, remember, 
than shown here, and of course the elec- 
tros you will get will be of the proper size 
for the piece, and not of the necessarily 
reduced sizes used here. It folds to 8% 
by 4%, fitting a No. 10 envelope. If 
printed single, work and back, it cuts ex- 
actly ten out of 35 by 45 stock. Stock 
must be cut 1714 by 85% in order to al- 
low for bleed. After printing it is cut 
down to size and the corners cut. Be 
careful that the corner trims are made 
at exactly the same angle. 





At right: The front when folded. Diagonal rules 
indicate the layers of paper disclosed as a result of 
cutting three corners of the flat piece—in differ- 
ent amounts, of course, as is indicated on the next 
page, to result in equal steps (extensions) on front 
when the piece is completely folded. Though not 
essential, two-sided stock will improve the piece. 
(Remember, the folder is to be almost double the 
size here indicated.) Below: The first spread 




















MILK is man’s most important 
food. It is indispensable for 
children. Whole milk in some 
form must be furnished if nutri- 
5 Hes tion is to be maintained and 
per health and normal growth assured. 

Whole milk contains an abundance of animal 
protein, minerals and the growth-regulating 
substances, besides fat and sugar. No other 
single food-stuff, therefore, is so important in 
infancy, childhood, and adult life. 

The irritating heat of ‘‘Dog Days’’ makes it 
doubly important that none but the purest, 
germ-free milk and other dairy products be 
generously provided for your family table and 
included in your baby’s diet. 
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Yes, Ideals Can Be Realized 


in Newspaper Proofrooms 


» By EDWARD N. TEALL 


NVIABLE is the lot of those news- 
E; paper workers who are employed 
in offices where the spirit of codperation 
prevails. In what we loosely call the 
“average” plant there are far too many 
clashes between the editorial and other 
departments of the paper. If I could 
write something that would help reduce 
the friction I would feel that I had made 
a real and valuable contribution to the 
betterment of conditions in the printing 
business. And I’m going to try it. 

Probably one reason we don’t do bet- 
ter is that we just plug along, nobody 
being willing to “start something.” Si- 
lence isn’t always golden. It’s often a 
good thing to have some fool rush in 
where angels would fear to tread. It 
starts discussion, and discussion clears 
the air, leads to solution of many vexing 
problems, to the good of all. 

Just the other day I wrote an editorial 
about the elections in Germany, and I 
made a mistake in the date of the sec- 
ond, or run-off, election. The first bal- 
loting was done in March; the second 
was set for a date in April. Writing a few 
days after the first voting, I spoke of the 
second as being scheduled for “next 
Sunday,” whereas in fact the date was 
April 10, three weeks later. 

It was a silly error to make; inex- 
cusable. I should have checked up on 
my facts, instead of trusting to a not 
more than normally reliable memory. It 
wouldn’t wreck the paper or cause inter- 
national complications. The facts given 
in the editorial remained unshaken by 
the mistake in the date. But a news- 
paper doesn’t like to be caught making 
errors like that in its editorials. It does 
not look right. It weakens readers’ con- 
fidence. Anybody, anywhere along the 
line, who detected the error before press- 
time owed it to the paper to speak up 
and have the mistake corrected. 

A proofreader saw it. He was one of 
those veterans of the proofroom who 
carry in their heads an amazing collec- 
tion of facts: names, dates, statistics, 
sport records—everything that comes 
up in the newspaper’s monumental col- 
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lection of miscellany. Let me pay trib- 
ute right here and now to those old boys. 
What they know would fill a college li- 
brary. It may not be all coordinated, 
classified, and filed away systemati- 
cally; but the separate individual facts 
are all there, waiting to be dragged out 
and used as they are needed. 

But this proofreader was “shy”; he 
didn’t like to tinker with editorial copy. 
There should be special punishment in 
the life after this life for editors who cul- 
tivate the myth of editorial infallibility. 
The most learned, most scrupulously 
careful editor is going to make a mistake 
some time. Nobody is infallible. It’s silly 
to pretend to be. It’s foolish to become 
brokenhearted when detected in an er- 
ror. The wise thing is to be sincerely 
grateful to the person who does the de- 
tecting—if he isn’t “nasty” about it. 

That proofreader showed the proof to 
the copy-cutter. The copy-cutter had it 
sent up to the managing editor, who of 
course quickly ordered the correction. 
And when I explained to the proofreader 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Be There! 


M AKE your presence known at every 
conference where purchases are 
decided. Whenever your service or your 
product is in demand, when the roll is 
called, be there to answer with an em- 
phatic “Present !” 

Good printing will help you do this. 
See that printing carries the good name 
of your product into every corner of 
your territory. Miss no opportunity to 
make your sale. Build carefully today 
toward that sale of tomorrow. Today’s 
sales, you know, were made yesterday. 
Saturate your market with printed talk 
of your product. This calls for vision, 
stamina, intelligent faith; but the re- 
wards repay. It takes good printing, too 
... intelligently applied. Shoddy print- 
ing won’t continuously, profitably, sell 
a good product. It’s been tried before; 
it’s failing now. Nature can’t be licked. 














Effective selling copy from The Imp, house-organ 
of the Botz Printing Company, of Jefferson City 


that I was not vexed but grateful, and 
told him ‘The paper must always come 
first, no matter what happens to any- 
body’s feelings,” he seemed just a little 
bit surprised that I was willing to put 
it on those grounds. 

There you “have the answer.” The 
paper comes first. There can be no re- 
specting of persons when error is to be 
kept out of the paper. The Chief himself 
is not to be held immune. In fact, he is 
likely to be more appreciative than will 
others when corrected—correctly. If he 
isn’t big enough for that, he ought not 
to be Chief. But the proofreader who is 
going to make himself useful by stop- 
ping every error must first make mighty 
sure of himself. He must be right—not 
guessing. He must deal in facts, not per- 
sonal likings as to one usage or another. 
He can’t afford to miss fire—the shot 
must score a bull’seye. 

In any printing establishment frank- 
ness and codperation between the edito- 
rial end and the proofroom are desirable. 
But in the newspaper business they are 
specially so. Newspaper work is always 
geared to high speed. There is no time 
for formality, for slow, deliberate pro- 
cedure, for diplomatic dealings. Things 
have to be done fast. And while each de- 
partment should have a certain respect 
for the others, all should be knit up to- 
gether, with the paper coming first al- 
ways—every consideration of personal 
pride and position subordinate to get- 
ting things right in print. 

Yes, I know this sounds like idealistic 
babble. And that’s the very point of this 
article. The ideals can be realized, and 
without sacrifice of anyone’s comfort or 
standing. Editors can do their editing 
without being high-hat. Proofreaders 
can be helpful without trying to tell the 
editors how to edit. Good editors should 
be grateful for real help, and not too 
proud to own up when they slip up. But 
proofreaders must be mighty careful not 
to be misled by appearances; to be dead 
sure they are right before they go ahead 
—and to allow for the fact that some- 
times an editor will deliberately depart 
from style or custom or conventional 
usage, in order to put over something he 
thinks bigger than those things. 

Maybe you'll “get a laugh” out of all 
this; perhaps it seems simple-minded. 
But if it sticks in somebody’s mind and 
helps clarify this one proofroom prob- 
lem, it is surely worth while. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions as to proofroom problems and practices are welcomed 
and will be answered in this department. Personal reply is made 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 














Limited Editions and Formality 
Properly Belong Together 


Our proofroom and manufacturing depart- 
ments have informally constituted me a com- 
mittee of one to discover what authorities and 
precedents there are to be found governing the 
style of the limit-notice page for limited edi- 
tions. To date, my discoveries are that authori- 
ties are not, and precedents are conflicting. 
Some use a right and others a left page, and 
various are the forms and positions. 

Doubtless there is no Medo-Persian law gov- 
erning the case, and one man’s guess is almost 
as good as another’s. My inclination is to favor 
the right-hand page, since limited editions are 
rather in the high-hat line and call for the for- 
mality that, to my way of thinking, associates 
with use of the right page-——Tennessee. 


And to E. N. T.’s way of thinking, 
Tennessee’s way of thinking is okay. 
Limited editions are supposed to be 
snifty. The right-hand page is certainly 
more stylish. To place the notice on a 
left-hand page looks like the economy 
which is out of place in a special edition, 
and also subordinates what in the very 
nature of the proposition should be 
played up. In the absence of legislation 
by the Medes and Persians, it certainly 
would be helpful and enlightening if we 
could have a symposium of practical 
and expert opinion. Three or four (or 
more) letters from the makers of books 
would constitute, if not acceptable au- 
thority for the readers of this depart- 
ment, at least a guide and base for office 
decision in this kind of work. 


Pronouns Are Skittish, and Are 
to Be Driven With Firmness 


I am not a proofreader or copyholder, but 
just a stenographer working in the office of a 
large printing business. The other day my boss 
dictated: “With reference to he who gave the 
order.” I asked him if he wanted it to go that 
way. We discussed the grammar of the sen- 
tence, and the more we talked, the more puz- 
zled we became. It doesn’t look right, but I 
don’t know how to correct it—New York. 


This query opens the way to use a 
clipping I have been saving for such an 
occasion. It is taken from the Princeton 


Alumni Weekly, and comes from an 
article reporting a meeting in honor of 
Dr. John Grier Hibben, retiring presi- 
dent of the university. Dr. Coffin, of 
Yale, is quoted: “I have watched with 
much admiration the splendid service to 
Princeton rendered by both President 
and Mrs. Hibben, for you will permit 
me to associate with him her who has so 
completely been the partner both of his 
work and his life.’’ Now, there’s a dose 
of grammar for you! “Her who has”— 
how funny those three words look, with- 
out context! But it is airtight, correct in 
number, person, and case, as it comes in 
the sentence. The sentence brought into 
question above should have read: “With 
reference to him who gave the order.” 


Abbreviation for ‘‘Pounds’’: 
Should It Have an ‘‘S’’? 


69? 


Is it correct to leave out the “s” in “Ib.,” like 
you will see on the rough label enclosed, or 
should the “s” be added to “Ib.”? I am puz- 
zled.—Massachusetts. 

Under the entry “pound” Webster’s 
gives only the singular form: “abbr. 1b.” 
But “downstairs,” in the small type, 
under “Ib.” it says: “pl. /bs.” 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Wait! 


D’ nor let the Blunder Bogie hinder 
you from placing that order. If 
your good judgment tells you that you 
‘should order printing now, to keep up 
the efficiency of your office with time- 
saving forms, or maintain sales by fre- 
quent mailings to your customers and 
prospects—why listen to the voice of 
the Blunder Bogie when he tells you to 
wait ? You know that waiting is one of 
the greatest blunders any progressive 
business can possibly make 














Strong sales-stimulating copy used upon a blotter 
from Watson-Jones, Incorporated, of San Diego 


On Occasions the Rules Have to 
Be Temporarily Overlooked 


I saw this in a magazine: 
The world was hers in which to roister ; 
The world was Mrs. Gates’ oyster. 
Would you write “Mrs. Gates’” or “Mrs. 
Gates’s” ? Please inform.—Kentucky. 


Personally, I prefer ““Mrs. Gates’s,” 
but usage splits about 50-50. In this in- 
stance, however, it positively should be 
“Mrs. Gates’s,” supplying an extra syl- 
lable to make the line scan. Even though 
office rule called for non-use of the sec- 
ond “ss,” the rule should have been ig- 
nored in this instance. 


Is There Any Real Objection to 
‘Insofar’ and ‘‘Inasmuch’’? 


Kindly advise the correct way of writing “in 
so far”: one word, hyphened, or three words? 
I have seen all three—Texas. 


Webster’s International, in “New 
Words,” enters “insofar,” one word, and 
says: “Followed by ‘as,’ and usually 
written as three words.” In the body of 
the book we find “inasmuch” entered, 
defined as “in as much,” and a direction 
to see “in as much as,” under the prepo- 
sition “in.” “Insofar” and “inasmuch” 
are, I am sure, quite frequently com- 
pounded in common oral expression, by 
being run in together like three syllables 
of one word; a sort of compounding. 


Period and Comma and Their 
Relation to Close-Quotes 


The rule is to put commas and periods al- 
ways inside quotes. Does this rule also apply in 
case double and single quotes are both used? 
For example, somebody is quoted as saying: 
“John says he has never read ‘Tom Sawyer.’ ” 
Is this correct, or should it be ‘Tom Sawyer’.” ? 
Suppose you have a sentence of similar con- 
struction where the comma comes in. How 
should it be used >—Tennessee. 


Surely there are enough difficulties 
without going out of our way to create 
new ones. The period and comma should 
in every case be placed inside both 
quotes, single and double. 
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Why Don’t the Printers Rally 
*Round Esperanto’s Flag? 

The article herewith appears in Typographi- 
cal Circular, official organ of the Typographi- 
cal Association of Great Britain. Perhaps you 
would care to reprint some of it.—England. 


The article on “Esperanto and Prog- 
ress,” by William Varley, asks, “Where 
are the printer-esperantists?” It urges 
establishment of a World Printers’ Es- 
peranto Association. Somehow I just 
can’t get excited about Esperanto. I am 
neither for it nor “ag’in” it. How many 
printers are interested in it? We’d enjoy 
hearing from any who are, either for or 
against the suggestion. 


More Doubt Over Capitalization 
of Troublous ‘‘o’Clock’’! 


Please inform me if the enclosed card is cor- 
rect in that it uses the lower-case ‘“‘c” rather 
than a capital “c” in the word “o’clock.” If it 
is correct as printed, is there at any time justi- 
fication for using the capital “‘c’” >—California. 


The card shows the name of an or- 
ganization in a line of capitals. Under it 
are these two lines: 

Cordially invites you to witness the 

Installation of Officers 
Friday evening, April 15th, 1932, 
at eight o’clock. 

It would have been better to use a 
lower-case “c” in “cordially,” as the 
lines constitute a running sentence, with 
the name of the organization, in the top 
line, as subject. “Installation” and “Offi- 
cers” are kept up, arbitrarily, presuma- 
bly, as a title of the ceremony for the 
nonce. The lower-case “‘c” in “‘o’clock” 
is consistent with the style in which the 
card is set. That “c” goes up or down 
precisely as it would if we set “of the 
clock.” It is better to space between the 
“o’” and “clock”: “o’ clock,” and not 
“o'clock”; but the closed-up style can- 
not be called incorrect. Life would be 
simpler and perhaps happier for print- 
ers and proofreaders if we more com- 
monly discriminated between matters 
fairly subject to an imperative rule and 
those in which personal preferences may 
satisfactorily be followed. 


Why Do Authors at Times Insist 
on Ignoring Proofroom Aid? 

The author wrote, “Scarcely had this oc- 
curred than . . .” I corrected the sentence, 
changing “than” to “when.” And my reward 
was a calldown. Did I deserve it ?>—Wvoming. 

You did not! The dictionary says 
“than” indicates “the second member of 
a comparison” —and “scarcely” doesn’t 
start a comparison. I don’t understand 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 





Practicing What 
We Preach 


TOP a moment and count up the di- 
S rect advertising organizations which 
advertise their services to you regu- 
larly .. . not many, huh? 

But The Jaqua Way keeps coming, 
doesn’t it? In other words, we practice 
what we preach, we take our own medi- 
cine. And advertising has done us a lot 
of good, got us a lot of new accounts, 
won a lot of good will and friendship 
for our firm. The Jaqua Way has been 
going out for eight years now and we’re 
keeping it up, depression or no depres- 
sion! We’ve found that it pays! 

We've always believed that the ad- 
vertising firm that hasn’t faith enough 
to advertise its own services doesn’t de- 
serve an opportunity to advertise the 
products of other firms. 

If a firm cannot sell its own product, 
how can it sell yours ? 

We believe in practicing what we 
preach at all times. 











Good copy on house-organs, from The Jaqua Way, 
magazine of the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids 
how any writer could fail to perceive the 
correctness of the change and appreciate 
the proofreader’s service in making it. 
(P. S.—Unless, of course, the sentence 

was written “in character.” ) 


Rule Governing Quotes and 
Query Is Troublesome 
Please settle for us which is correct usage in 
the following sentences: 
Did you ever hear of “rotating crops” ? 
Did you ever hear of “rotating crops?” 
Does not the question mark apply to the 
whole sentence, making the first usage correct ? 
It seems so to me.—Nebraska. 


To my way of thinking, the question 
answers itself. The first way is correct, 
the second is wrong. Yet lots of people 
write such expressions that wrong way, 
and feel sure they are right. It beats me! 
Only two words are quoted; the quote 
marks should include nothing else. But 
sometimes the question mark is part of 
the quoted matter, as in this sentence: 

He asked, “Did you ever hear 
of rotating crops?” 

Here, you will note, the expression 
“rotating crops” is not quoted. If it 
were, the style would be: 

He asked, “Did you ever hear 
of ‘rotating crops’?” 

People get confused and will not take 
the trouble to study the thing out to its 
logical finish. I wonder why. 


THE 


The Mood-Values of Verbs Seem 
Obscure to Modern Minds 


Recently I noticed a greeting card with the 
following verse: 
This gift, just for you, 
Brings good wishes sincere 
That whatever you do 
Brings you gladness this year. 
Although I can hardly justify my difference 
of opinion, I should say: “That whatever you 
do bring you gladness.” Yet all my friends 
claim the above sentence to be correct as it 
stands. Are they right in this? Will appreciate 
your opinion.—Missouri. 


Your friends are wrong, and your re- 
writing of the sentence is absolutely cor- 
rect—not merely as a matter of personal 
opinion, preference, or taste, but as a 
matter of grammatical a b c. The verb 
in question is a subjunctive. The mean- 
ing is, “That whatever you do may bring 
you happiness.” This is not a mere addi- 
tion of a word to explain an obscurity of 
sense or supply a want. It is the mean- 
ing of the subjunctive mood. As readers 
of this department know, I resist the dic- 
tation of pedants who would force a no- 
ble, elastic language into the mold of 
schoolteachers’ rules. But those who 
think the department is anarchistic, 
iconoclastic, irresponsible, in this re- 
spect, are quite wrong. What we try to 
do is to encourage freedom within the 
limits of language realities; to encour- 
age use of judgment backed by knowl- 
edge, and to promote the habit of clean, 
vigorous speech. We wish more people 
knew grammar—because more people 
would then know the whys and where- 
fores of good usage. 


A Double-barreled Inquiry—But 
One Barrel Wasn’t Fired! 


In reading a piece of printed literature I find 
the following statement: “We want to assist 
you in maintaining that high standard and 
continued service which are due you.” Should 
this not read, ‘“‘which is due you,” in view of 
the compound phrase “high standard and con- 
tinued service” being in the singular? It seems 
illogical— Brooklyn, New York. 


In addition to the subject and verb, 
the pronoun “that” has to be considered. 
The sentence as printed ran: “that 
which are.” To regard “standard and 
service” as a compound phrase would 
clear this up, but many would not con- 
sent to the compound-phrase arrange- 
ment. The sentence would be removed 
from the field of controversy by writ- 
ing: “the high standard and continued 
service which are due.” Many of our 
problems are made unnecessarily diffi- 
cult by looking for trick solutions when 
the right ones are simple and easy. 
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Planning Calls Has Revived 


This Salesman’s Income 


» By HENRY BURWEN 


EF OR THE eight years I’ve been 
selling I have been reading about the 
necessity for salesmen planning their 
work to make their time most produc- 
tive. That never struck me very hard, 
for I thought I was planning my work 
pretty well. I practically never lost time 
between calls, nor crisscrossed much in 
my travels. But when depressed condi- 
tions hauled me up short in the middle 
of 1930, I began thinking hard, and in 
the light of what followed I realized that 
for a number of years I have been only 
about 60 per cent efficient. 

Specifically, what brought about that 
case of hard-pan thinking was this: I 
had been with the same concern about 
eight years, a printing concern in a big 
eastern city. I was the outside salesman. 
I had been getting a drawing account of 
$25 a week and had averaged on com- 
mission about $60 a week. With that I 
was able to get by and save a little too. 

Then toward the fall of 1929 and the 
spring of 1930 my sales started falling 
off. For a while I did not worry much 
about it; but as the months went on and 
I reached the middle of the year, I found 
that my earnings had averaged only $35 
a week. I had had to draw on my bank 
reserves to make up the deficit in living 
expenses, and had used up about $500 
of my savings! All at once I realized 
that I was up against a serious problem 
—TI wasn’t earning my living! 

My first reaction was to look for an- 
other job; but that gave me a sinking 
feeling in the stomach. I didn’t know 
what else I could do—selling this line 
was the only thing I knew. And with 
conditions as they were (for by that 
time we knew we were in a depression ) 
I didn’t feel so optimistic about finding 
something better elsewhere. 

Then I started to figure how I could 
bet back to my old sales record. I knew 
I'd have to do something different and 


The writer, printing salesman, saw commis- 


sions dropping lower and lower. He started to 


think and act, with results you may duplicate 


something better than before, as the 
general conditions made it twice as hard 
and take twice as long to find each sale. 
What I’d have to do would be to find 
some scheme which would tend to offset 
that general condition. 

Gradually I got around to thinking 
about my scheme of work. Waste there 
was, of course; there was no denying 
that. But waste was apparently inevi- 
table. You couldn’t see every man you 
called on every time you called; you 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Now Is the Time 


for Action 


Seale g production and depleted 
stocks are changing the aspect of 
business, and the ever-present law of 
supply and demand is exerting its influ- 
ence. The urge to progress has already 
taken hold, and business is in the mood 
to go ahead right now! ... You feel it! 
Now is the time to advertise. Intelli- 
gent planning, economical production, 
some profit ... but profit, nevertheless 
... is the program. 
Now, more than ever, your sales de- 
’ partment needs every possible support. 
Direct-mail advertising is a most re- 
liable aid to your selling force. It carries 
your message direct to those who are in 
the market for your products. A strong 
presentation to a selected list of poten- 
tial buyers will play an important part 
in turning the tide toward better busi- 
ness. The time has arrived. ATTACK! 











Forceful and stimulating copy in a jumbo broadside 
sent out by the Diers Printing Company, Seattle 


had to make a lot of calls that turned 
out to be useless. All that waste was just 
a natural part of the work, or so I had 
always thought. I had always been a 
hard worker, following up my prospects 
closely, and out early on the street, and 
there did not seem to be much chance 
of improvement there. But then I com- 
menced to think in a serious way about 
those inevitable and expensive wastes. 
Could they be lessened ? 

Here was the way that I had always 
worked: Each day I would go first to 
the places where I had definite appoint- 
ments to call back on that day. Records 
of such appointments I kept in a diary. 
I had a file of prospects in the office, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, but I didn’t use 
it much, because I could remember my 
prospects pretty well. As I made those 
appointed calls, I would fill in by mak- 
ing calls on other prospects in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. Of course, if I 
had new leads pending, I’d hop around 
and cover those in preference to miscel- 
laneous calls. Qn days when I did not 
have live calls ahead of me I would pick 
out some section of my territory more 
or less at random, call upon my previous 
contacts, and also do as much canvass- 
ing in the vicinity as was possible. 

When I analyzed this system of work 
I could see that, of all the calls I made, 
only a small percentage amounted to 
anything. Possibly a third of the people 
I wanted to see were out. Perhaps half 
the others were busy, in conference, or 
something of the sort, and I’d have to 
wait. Sometimes I’d wait half an hour 
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for a man, only to learn in a one-minute 
interview that there was nothing in sight 
for the present. And many of the calls 
were nothing but contact calls to keep 
me in touch with anything which might 
develop in the future. 

I was not wasting time traveling be- 
tween calls; but I was wasting time, I 
decided, in making useless calls. Such 
calls were those on people who were out, 
or people who were busy and made me 
wait, and too frequent visits to keep in 
contact with people where the possibil- 
ity of business was considerably in the 
future. I decided to try a plan whereby 
I could eliminate the useless calls and 
concentrate only upon those which held 
promise of being useful. 

I said to myself, “What is it that 
should decide whom I should call on, 
and when?” I had been figuring that 
calling on any prospect at any time was 
profitable work. That theory, I decided, 
was out; what I should do was grade my 
calls, maintain a definite priority list, 
and concentrate my attention most on 
prospects with the nearest possibilities 
of business. In other words, covering 
territory economically had been the pre- 
vious basis of my work. Now I planned 
to make the basis the priority of the 
prospect according to his nearness to 
buying. I set down four types of calls, 
arranged about as follows: 

(1) Callbacks where the prospect has 
suggested a definite date. (2) “Hot” 
prospects—purchasers in the immediate 
future. (3) New prospects—inquiries, 
tips, news of moving, etc. (4) Distant 
possibilities, and canvassing. 

That was the first step—to eliminate 
surplus calls on future prospects. Step 
No. 2 was to eliminate waste of time in 
calling on people who were out or busy. 
The way to do that, I decided, was to 
telephone in advance, and arrange an 
appointment where the circumstances 
made that possible—that is, when the 
prospect was hot or really interested to 
see me—and in other cases find out from 
the prospect’s operator if my man was 
in his office. But I also didn’t intend my 
new plan to keep me hopping around all 
over the town every day, so I planned 
another feature to help me—what I now 
call my list of “fifty possibles.” 

In my inside coat pocket, on some 
handy-sized stiff cards, is a list of fifty 
names. These constitute my most desir- 
able calls for the next few days, selected 
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on the basis of my priority schedule. 
These are arranged in no particular or- 
der; I have selected them from my office 
prospect file according to their degree of 
anticipated “hotness.” 

On the preceding night, however, I 
have set down on a third card another 
small list. From my diary I have noted 
the names of two men on whom I have 
definite appointments to call. Then I 
have looked down my list of fifty pos- 
sibles, including all of my very “hot” 
prospects, of which there are about fif- 
teen. These I am contacting closely, see- 
ing them every day or two or three, 
according to the circumstances. Of the 
fifteen there are two that should be seen 
next day. These also go down on the 
small list. Down at the tail end of the 
fifty list are three new leads. One was a 
mail inquiry for a catalog; one I se- 
cured from a news item stating that the 
concern was going to move; another 
was a tip from a customer. These three 
go down on the small list. 

That gives me seven names. Of these 
seven, four I consider “must” calls, and 
the three new leads are desirable calls if 
they can be made without much loss of 
travel time. I know that I will be able to 
make about ten calls during the day, but 
I make no definite hard-and-fast plans 
beyond the four “must” calls. 

At 8:30 next morning I am all ready 
for the start. I have two definite ap- 
pointments for the day, but no time was 
specified. Of the two, one is a manufac- 
turer on the west end of the town. I 
know he gets to his office early, and I 
pick him first. I plan to get there at 
8:45. He is in, and the interview takes 
twenty minutes. I-leave. And now, what 
shall I start out to do next? 

Here’s where my plan comes in. Un- 
der the old method I’d probably scratch 
my head and run to the next hot pros- 
pect; or I’d say to myself, “Here is 
Smith & Company a couple of streets 
away—I’ll drop in on them.” I may 
have called there a couple of weeks be- 
fore, and the firm might not be a real 
prospect for six months; but I would 
figure that I was near by and that the 
proper thing was to call. 

When I got there I might be asked to 
wait a few minutes, and, what with a 
ten-minute wait and five minutes get- 
ting over there and getting out and in 
thinking about the next call, I would 
have “killed” a half-hour. And it would 
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have been pretty much a useless call, 
because I’d have accomplished just as 
much if I had called on Mr. Smith some 
three or four weeks later. 

Well, my next appointment call is on 
my mind, and this prospect is at the 
other end of the town. But do I rush 
right down there? Well, that depends. 
I go into a pay station, call him up, and 
ask him what time today he can see me. 
About two o’clock, he says. There’s one 
call where I’m not likely to have to wait. 
I call up the third of my “must” calls. 
He’s out, and the operator says he is ex- 
pected about eleven o’clock. That’s my 
cue for him—lI’ll be there at 11:30, first 
calling again to see that he is there. My 
fourth “must” is on the outskirts, and I 
decide I will leave him alone till after- 
noon. I know he is an advertising agent 
and that the best time to connect with 
him is early morning or late afternoon— 
he’s in and out during the day. 

Taking into consideration the habits 
of your prospects is one of the greatest 
time-savers I’ve learned. Some of them 
I learn about from previous calls, but 
more of them I get a line on from this 
telephoning system. I spend twenty-five 
or thirty cents a day—my own money, 
too—on telephone calls, but, believe me, 
it pays in time saved! 

Now my next definite call is planned 
for 11:30—I must fill in the time until 
then. I glance at my three leads. One is 
half a mile away. I head there without a 
telephone call. The man I should talk 
with is out, but I get a little information 
from the office man, being told that my 
man is in most of the day and that one 
time is about as good as another for him. 
Well, the call isn’t wholly wasted. 

Where shall I go next? Again I glance 
at my small list. Next in priority are my 
two new leads. Both happen to be in the 
same direction as the advertising man 
on the outskirts I’ve planned for late 
afternoon. So I decide that I'll cover 
both of those after my two-o’clock ap- 
pointment has been kept. 

It is now 9:40, and the day’s work is 
pretty well lined up. I must make calls 
to keep me busy until 11:15, when it 
will be time to see if my 11:30 man is in. 
My other “must” calls and three leads 
are planned for. So I must decide what 
to do till 11:15. Then, if my telephone 
call doesn’t enable me to connect with 
the call planned for then, I will have to 
make other calls to fill in the time till 
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two. My “fifty possibles” here come in 
and relieve me of standing on the curb 
and thinking, “Whom shall I see next?” 
I haul it out and look it over for names 
near by, select three, and go after them. 

Noon-time comes around, and here I 
eliminate another waste. I formerly had 
a feeling of futility over calling on peo- 
ple between twelve and two, because ex- 
perience had taught me that so many I 
called on between those hours were out 
to lunch that the percentage of contacts 
was very small. So, more or less uncon- 
sciously, I’d be working myself back 
toward the office around noon, and I 
would “kill” the twelve-to-two period 
with lunch and some details in the office. 

But now, with the knowledge of peo- 
ple’s habits I’ve acquired, I know the 
lunch hours of many of my prospects, 
and if I don’t know I often inquire when 
I phone. A lot of people don’t go out till 
one o'clock, so I keep working till one, 
calling on those who go out later. 

Have I given a clear idea of how I 
work? Each day is of course different, 
but here is a typical occurrence: The 
other day I was in the northern part of 
the city. Having no more calls to make 
there, I checked down my “possible” 
list and found three desirable calls over 
on the opposite side of the town, about 
a mile and a half away. Under my old 
plan I’d have hotfooted it right down 
there. But not now! I try to avoid a car 
trip across the city unless it is produc- 
tive of two out of the three calls anyway. 

So I started phoning. My first man, I 
find, is out of town. The second man the 
telephone operator tells me is in confer- 
ence and will be tied up for about an 
hour and a half. I don’t call the third 
man—I decide to put off that trip until 
the following day. A few minutes of tele- 
phoning and I have saved myself at 
least two hours’ time! 

Even my telephone calls are planned 
as to time. I judge them from knowledge 
of my prospects’ habits. I avoid calling 
when I think the prospect may be out. 

It can be seen from this description 
that I do not follow the advice so often 
given about planning each day’s call in 
detail the night before. My day’s plan 
changes from minute to minute, almost, 
based on what I find out from my tele- 
phone calls. The “must” calls are the 
basis for the day’s plan; beyond that I 
don’t even try to think what else I will 
do, except more or less generally. 


But my fifty preferred ‘“possibles” 
keep me from wandering around. Each 
night I cross some names off this list, 
and add sufficient new ones to offset. 
These names I take off my big prospect 
list. On this record I note calls made on 
“futures,” but make no record on the 
“hot” prospects because those names are 
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Stop Advertising and 
You Waste Money! 


N 1928, four years ago, we were in 

twenty-sixth place in the industry. 
In 1929 we jumped into second place, 
and we have been first in the industry 
during 1930, 1931, and 1932, with an 
ever-widening margin in our leadership. 

We have not slackened selling effort. 
Quite to the contrary, we have consid- 
erably increased it. 

We have not curtailed our advertising 
to save money. Quite to the contrary, 
we have increased our advertising ap- 
propriation every year, and this year 
we have increased our budget for maga- 
zine advertising alone by 50 per cent. 
Our increase in newspaper advertising 
may be even more than that. 

We believe that money saved by not 
spending it in advertising during times 
like these is money inexcusably wasted, 
because markets are just like anything 
else ... if you want them, you have to 
buy them, and what else are you doing 
when you spend money in advertising 
but trying to buy a market for your 
particular line of goods? 
~ You can buy a market much cheaper 
when nobody else is making a serious 
bid for it than you can when everybody 
else is spending just as much as you are. 
We are getting more for our advertising 
dollar today than we ever did before; 
that is why we are spending so largely, 
so confidently, and so willingly —From 
an address by James M. Skinner, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Storage Bat- 
tery Company. 














before me all the time and I easily recall 
the interviews. About once every two 
weeks I go through my office list, thumb- 
ing every card and judging whether to 
put each name on the “possible”’ list. In 
this way I prevent overlooking anyone 
whom I think I ought to see. 

Telephoning consumes about half an 
hour during the day, but I figure it saves 
me about three hours for the half-hour 
I spend. When the day is over I have 
made about ten calls and had about 
eight interviews. I used to make about 
fifteen calls on the old system, but with 
perhaps only five or six interviews. Then 
I am more enthusiastic all the time, for 
I am calling in expectation and not just 
in hope of being able to make contact. 

There are three main parts to my 
plan. First are the “must” calls, which 
provide the basis for the day’s planning. 
Second is the list of fifty preferred “pos- 
sibles.” Third is the telephoning system. 
It’s all very simple. It doesn’t require 
me to sit down for long periods each 
night trying to plan out an exact pro- 
gram for the following day. But what it 
does is to enable me to combine two im- 
portant factors—the “worthwhileness” 
of the call with a decided saving of time 
occupied in travel between calls. 

My commissions have been averaging 
within $5 a week of what they used to 
be. The new plan has improved my pro- 
ductiveness enough to offset the general 
drop in business. It has just licked Old 
Man Depression for me! 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the publisher of many construc- 
tive booklets in the past, has recently 
issued a twenty-four-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Air Conditions and the Comfort 
of Workers.” It discusses winter and 
summer temperature standards for com- 
fort; measurement of physical proper- 
ties of air; conditioned air; effective 
temperature; the comfort zone; effects 
of high atmospheric temperatures on 
man; removal of excessive heat and 
moisture; air pressure, and air cleanli- 
ness. Sources of information are indi- 
cated in footnotes. 

Master printers and others desiring a 
copy of this booklet can secure it free 
of charge from the Policyholders Ser- 
vice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Ask for bulletin No. 5 
of the Industrial Health Series. 
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“Prospendity’ Idea Promotes 
Trade and Helps Printer 


N IDEA which shows promise of im- 
A proving business conditions always 
gets sympathetic attention. Whenever a 
printer develops such an idea, but also 
handles it that his company receives fa- 
vorable publicity during every step of 
the suggested program, his inspiration 
comes close to being sheer genius. 

Which brings us to the ‘‘Prospendity” 
check completely copyrighted by the 
John P. Smith Company, Incorporated, 
widely known printing concern of Roch- 
ester, New York. The original is of 
jumbo dimensions as checks go, being 
1634 inches wide and 634 inches high. 
But—make no mistake—this check is 
not to be classed with stage money. It is 
a real check, and about a hundred or 
more of these checks are now actually in 
circulation in and around Rochester. 

The Smith company uses the checks 
in paying bills of small amounts. But 
the copy at the left end of the check 
urges the recipient not to deposit it, but 
to spend it or pay one of his own obliga- 
tions. On the reverse of the check are 
numbered spaces left blank for fifty en- 
dorsements. The fiftieth recipient may, 
if he prefer, cash the check at his own 
bank or it may be cashed through the 
John P. Smith Company. 

What is the result? Every one of these 
checks means money actually in circula- 
tion instead of resting dormant in bank 


accounts. Milton G. Silver, the Smith 
company’s vice-president in charge of 
sales, states that, with the mammoth 
checks in circulation for merely a few 
weeks, only six of them have returned to 
the bank with less than the complete 
fifty signatures. Many Rochester busi- 
ness men and their employes are getting 
money—and in turn spending it—be- 
cause of the “Prospendity” checks. The 
plan’s significance is skilfully presented 
in these lines of verse, printed above the 
endorsement spaces on the reverse side 
of the ‘““Prospendity” check: 


Pete Jenkins worked on a tire machine. 
He spent no coin, for times were lean. 
Then in his pay, instead of gold, 
He got a check like this you hold. 
He bought a pair of shoes that day, 
And the check thus started on its way. 
The shoe man with it paid some rent ; 
His landlord shouted, “Heaven-sent !” 
And rushed it quick to Dr. Fold 
To pay a bill already old. 
And Dr. Fold, he mailed it out 
To the plumber he owed, a Mr. Blout. 
The plumber, feeling times were good, 
Bought more pipe than he normally would. 
The pipe man passed the check along 
And sang again a cheerful song. 
And so the check, inside two months, 
Arrived on the desk of Mr. Bunce. 
Now Mr. Bunce owed Pete some dough— 
A loan Pete made when Bunce was low. 
So Peter Jenkins got the check, 
Looked at it close, and said: “By heck! 
This is a marvel! Boy, I'll say! 
The very check I got for pay 
And spent next day for a pair of shoes!” 
We can MAKE good times if we but choose! 


How does this printer benefit? Fool- 
ish question! Every person who receives 
and spends such a check notes the Smith 
company’s name and slogan. He inev- 
itably feels some appreciation for the 
firm’s effort thus to stimulate the im- 
provement of conditions. And many a 
keen business man, holding such a check 
in his hand, will say to himself: ‘““There’s 
a smart idea! I wonder if that printer 
hasn’t got some more good ideas tucked 
away—ideas that would help me stir up 
more sales?” That’s the way printing 
customers are made! 

All credit to the John P. Smith Com- 
pany for serving public interest and its 
own in a single stroke. And this speci- 
men of keen-witted advertising perhaps 
will spur on other printers to develop 
effective business-building ideas. 


Curtailed Advertising and 
Sales Efforts Harmful 

Far too many executives are carrying 
their program of retrenchment and cur- 
tailment to dangerous limits—cutting 
down sales forces and decreasing adver- 
tising appropriations. Instead of curtail- 
ing they should be adding salesmen and 
reducing every salesman’s territory for 
more intelligent and intensive follow- 
up, and should be increasing or at least 
maintaining advertising appropriations. 

If called upon to give credit to the 
present indicators of success that we see 
in the analysis of statements and busi- 
ness in our work, I would give credit 
mainly to more intensive work and ad- 
vertising.—E. B. Moran, executive sales 
manager of Bradstreet’s. 
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PRO ITY CHECK 


(NON-HOARDING) 


HIS is a perfectly good check on a ey ge 
Rochester bank. It is x y an advertising 
stunt. It 1s a common, ry check, made 


large to attract your attention and make you 
think about prosperity and what causes it 
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This “‘Prospendity” 


check is a keen idea. It encourages spending and thereby lends a hand to everyone in any branch of business in the Rochester territory. 


But it also puts the company’s name before the eyes of many printing buyers as a firm which can develop effective advertising ideas. A sound plan! 
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He Benefits by Specializing 


in Specialists’ Printing 


" By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


Ml 

he PAST two years may not 
have been ideal in some respects; but 
for one thing they have taught business 
men in practically every field the impor- 
tance of selective selling—printers in- 
cluded. Ninety per cent of the business 
people of today will readily admit that 
their general business has shown a de- 
cline, but they will mention some spe- 
cialty line which has enabled them to 
carry on, frequently with a worth-while 
profit for the entire business. We have 
made it a point to discover these profit- 
able specialty lines, and even to suggest 
them to some prospects, and as a result 
we sell printing to promote the sale of 
these specialty lines,” says one southern 
printer who has found a way of bolster- 
ing up his own volume by specialization. 

This printer continues: ‘““We cannot 
take credit for being the originator of 
specialization, for specialization is al- 
most as old as industry itself. But we 
took our cue on how to beat the depres- 
sion from an institutional jobber who 
sells to the catering and the bakery field. 
A casual inquiry in regard to his sales 
brought the startling information that 
his volume was on a par with that of the 
boom years, and that his margin of 
profit was actually greater. 

“We delved deeper. This jobber con- 
fided that he had quit worrying about 
the low-price staples which carry but 
little margin, and had decided to go in 
for specialty business. In other words, 
he surveyed his field and found a poten- 
tial market for bread-slicing machines. 
He knew such units would increase sales 
and save money for his clients. As a re- 
sult, he stocked several sizes of units 
and immediately began pushing bread- 
slicing units, showing the baker where 
slicers would increase his bread sales, 
and showing the hotel and restaurant 
operator where such equipment would 
save time and money. 


Specialists always need specialized printing. 


So this printer presents sound sales plans, and 


naturally does the printing. Too good to miss! 


“We caught the idea; in fact, before 
we left, we had sold this institutional 
jobber a nice order for printing. He had 
some mailing pieces furnished by the 
manufacturers, but he agreed that these 
pieces were too general and were valu- 
able merely as supplementary material. 
We sold him two sets of folders, the first 
page of each folder being in the form of 
a letter, on a letterhead similar to that 
used regularly by the firm. One of these 
folders was devoted to slicing machines 
for the catering trade; the other folder 
was addressed to commercial bakers, 
and emphasizing the sales possibilities 
of ready-sliced bread. 

“After seeing that this jobber was do- 
ing some creative selling, we too began 
to analyze his sales possibilities. We saw 
that most bakers and confectioners were 
turning to glassine and cellophane bags 
and wrappers. And, as these wrappers 
and bags are hard to seal in the usual 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Speaking of 
G6 Cheap’ 5 


F THE price is cheap .. . and the adver- 

tising Jooks “cheap” . . . prospects 
naturally conclude: “Cheap merchan- 
dise.’ How much better sales strategy 
to give the advertising a quality look 
along with the same low price—and 
advertising by Warwick does just that! 











Terse, “punchy” copy on a mailing card sent out 
by Warwick Typographers, St. Louis organization 


way, we told this jobber where he could 
obtain a roll-variety transparent sticker 
which would adhere to cellophane, and 
thus make more satisfactory packages. 

“The jobber arranged the exclusive 
agency in his territory for this specialty, 
and we took an order for 2,000 small 
folders to reach the bakery and confec- 
tionery trade. Numerous other orders 
have also been sold to this customer by 
assisting him to promote greater sales 
of specialties; for bakers, confectioners, 
and hotel operators, as well as every 
other type of customer, will buy the 
kind of specialty which means efficiency 
or economy for their businesses. 

“But business men are not the only 
people who do and will buy specialties. 
Any woman will buy something which 
is novel and different. We proved this 
point to the satisfaction of a large lum- 
ber dealer—we sold the printing to help 
him sell a specialty. 

“For some time we had been success- 
ful in printing folders and mailing pieces 
to advertise medicine cabinets, kitchen 
cabinets, ironing boards, and other spe- 
cialties for this lumber merchant; but, 
as all lumber retailers began to stress 
these things, they were no longer novel. 
We conceived the idea of this firm mak- 
ing a new type of picture in its wood- 
working mill. These pictures were cut 
from panels of white pine and different 
woods, copying famous ships, notable 
men, some of the old masters, etc., in 
wood. These blocks were tinted and 
mounted in wood frames, the actual 
scenes standing out in relief. 
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PRESS ON 


AND DRIVE 


AWAY THE 


BLUES 








A keen, inspiring, and decidedly timely thought used on a blotter distributed by the W. Franklin Hodges Company, Philadelphia printing organization. 
Whether or not the idea is original with the Hodges concern, the sparkling thought contained certainly assures the blotter a friendly reception 


“We got this dealer to make up many 
of these from patterns; then we com- 
piled a mailing list for him of property 
owners in the better residential sections 
of the city, selecting the communities 
where most homes were from five to ten 
years old. Our idea was that the sale of 
specialties would only be an introduc- 
tion to remodeling and repairing sales, 
and that these pictures would make the 
necessary preliminary contacts. 

“We prepared a snappy little folder 
and letter regarding this type of art, and 
the lumber merchant mailed these to the 
entire list. Of course, we charged him for 
the advertising service, compilation of 
the select mailing list, etc., but he was 
glad to pay our prices, as we produced 
results. The women flocked to his sales- 
rooms to buy these new-type pictures 
just as if they had never heard of such 
a thing as a depression. 

“Most of these women were owners of 
the better-quality homes, many of these 
homes needing a new roof, hardwood 
floors, an extra bathroom, or their ‘face 
lifted’ with a general remodeling. After 
making this first contact by selling them 
pictures in a showroom filled with mer- 
chandise, floor plans, and other sugges- 
tions for revamping homes, this lumber 
merchant followed up with a mail cam- 
paign to these select prospects on re- 
modeling and repairing themes. 

“We utilized this same list of selected 
property owners to sell some advertising 
printing to a plumber. This plumber 
told us he was doing but little business 
in new plumbing merchandise. He did 
admit that people would buy hot water 
heaters regardless of depression talk, for 
no person would do without hot water or 
worry, along with an obsolete heater. We 
capitalized on the idea, and prepared a 
series of sales letters which he used in 
conjunction with the mailing pieces fur- 
nished by his manufacturers. And, to 
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keep an accurate check on his direct- 
mail contacts, we printed for him a form 
and got up a ledger in loose-leaf form 
for a complete record of his customers 
and prospective customers. 

“An automobile dealer told us he was 
not interested in printing, as he was sell- 
ing but few new cars and the manufac- 
turers furnished him with elaborate sales 
literature. We inquired about his repair 
and refinishing shop. He admitted that 
he was beginning to specialize in rebuild- 
ing and renewing cars, finding that many 
people were becoming more conserva- 
tive and had decided to run their pres- 
ent cars for another year. He further 
conceded that new-car manufacturers 
were not interested in furnishing him lit- 
erature for advertising his repair shop 
or his paint and trim departments. 

“We outlined a plan. He purchased a 
series of mailing pieces to stress this 
work after we showed him the economy 
of using direct-mail rather than news- 
paper advertising, as had been contem- 
plated. We showed him that he could 
take the automobile registration list and 
check it for cars of models and ages that 
should need some attention and of a 
class profitable to repair and renew. We 
not only sold him some worth-while ad- 
vertising printing, but also some instal- 
ment contracts, office forms, etc., to use 
in taking care of his increased business 
made possible by specializing in repair- 
ing and refinishing business. 

“A laundryman said that family fin- 
ish had shown a decline, and that many 
people were using washwomen who were 
working at low rates. We suggested that 
he push his wet-wash service. He bought 
bundle inserts, dry-cleaning pocket in- 
serts, and some sales letters stressing 
these economical services offered at low 
cost, yet with the sanitary features made 
possible through patronizing a modern 
and up-to-date steam laundry. 


THE 


“A community baker advised us that 
bread was cheap and sales slow. We sug- 
gested he should feature health bread, 
whole wheat, specially prepared mixes, 
and a variety of breads. He began to get 
response; and then he used handbills for 
weekly distribution and for mailing to 
the prospects of his community. We 
helped another baker to develop some 
sweet-goods sales by educating women 
to the fact that he could make their 
tarts, butterhorns, sandwich loaves, 
patty shells, and other things to corre- 
spond with their party favors and col- 
ors. We sold mailing pieces stressing this 
service; attractive little inserts for pack- 
ages, and printed window strips, coun- 
ter cards, and other printed matter to 
feature special orders, party goods, etc. 

“A hotel operator complained about 
business being dull in the dining room. 
We couldn’t see how we could attract 
any more transient business to his dining 
room, but we suggested a way of bring- 
ing more club women, business women, 
and society women to his dining room 
for one day of each week. We selected 
his dullest day, Tuesday, and told him 
to feature a style show with models to 
display the latest street, evening, sports, 
and other costumes and accessories. 

“He thought the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. We mentioned a large depart- 
ment store, and the advertising manager 
of this store jumped at the chance to put 
on these weekly showings free. The store 
hired professional models for the weekly 
event and furnished all garments mod- 
eled. We furnished the hotel letters and 
printed pieces announcing these special 
weekly style events; we sold the depart- 
ment store similar mailing pieces which 
went out in the monthly bill, and we sold 
them special package inserts. 

“We further showed the department- 
store manager that he should give away 
some small souvenir in his toilet-goods 
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departments in order to get the women 
into his store. Instead of distributing the 
souvenirs during the luncheon hour, we 
printed cards which were distributed to 
the women guests present. When they 
presented these cards in the store—each 
card to be filled in with name and ad- 
dress—the bearer was given a souvenir 
item such as small bottles of perfume, 
gift boxes of powder, etc. 

“Ninety-six cards out of every hun- 
dred distributed during these style shows 
were returned filled in to the store, and 
naturally the merchant was very highly 
elated. This contact led to other worth- 
while printing orders. The hotel operator 
found his Tuesday luncheon hour to be 
equal to that of any other three- or four- 
day periods; and he too turned addi- 
tional business our way.” 

This printer creates business where 
business is not supposed to exist. The 
list of his creative sales is far too long 
to enumerate, for he finds business can 
be created in practically every firm and 
every phase of merchandising and in- 
dustry. For example: 

A dealer in feed told him that milk 
prices were down and the big dairy ac- 
counts were proving unsafe and unprof- 
itable. This dealer said that his only 
profitable business was the small ac- 
counts to back-yard flock owners, pig- 
eon raisers, and such people. The printer 
suggested a further exploitation of this 
field by using mailing cards to a large 
list of poultry owners, and to the em- 
ployes of traction companies, industrial 
plants, and others where the wages were 
comparatively small but regular. Many 
of these prospects had a few chickens, a 
cow, and rabbits or pigeons, and they 
came to this store and bought breeding 
stock, feeds, and supplies as a result of 
the effort placed behind specializing. 

Of course printing sales, like all the 
other sales, are not as easily made as in 
1928 or 1929; but plenty of printing 
sales are waiting for the printer who uses 
his ingenuity to show prospects how 
they can further develop the profitable 
specialties which are present in every 
field. The nice part about creating busi- 
ness of this type is the fact that it is non- 
competitive; it is sold at a nice price, it 
leads to other printing sales, and often 
the profits made from specialties inject 
new courage and new ambition into the 
customers to the extent that they begin 
to increase their general businesses. 





A Sales Opportunity for the 
Printer Who Is Alert 


»s By CY NORTON 


HE MAIN problem that is facing the 
"ei industry is not that it is 
overequipped, even for prosperous times, 
but—and it is the problem in good or in 
adverse times—how to sell more print- 
ing. Advertising, of course, is one means 
of increasing sales, but speaking strictly 
from a selling angle there seem to be 
three ways of doing this: 

1. Hiring salesmen. But hiring from 
one printer to another does not increase 
the total printing sold, although it may 
augment the individual printer’s share. 

2. Training of salesmen. This would 
be a long job if properly done. 

3. The present unusual opportunity 
for printers—which is a source of sup- 
ply for salesmen such as has not been 
available in years, if ever. 

What is this opportunity? Who would 
be the ideal man to sell printing? 

Someone who knows what an adver- 
tiser really wants, I would say; prefer- 
ably somebody who has actually been 
an advertiser or agency man and who, 
therefore, has had first-hand experience 
in buying printing. Such a man can talk 
to advertisers in their own language, can 
readily appreciate what the advertiser 
needs, and, working between the printer 
and the customer, should be able to doa 
satisfactory job for both. 

And there are many such advertising 
managers and agency men today who 
have the misfortune to be unplaced and 
who would gladly tie up with a printer 
in a sales capacity. Many of these ad- 
vertising men have been successful until 
the recent business conditions deprived 
them of their work. They should be able 
to make contacts very easily and relieve 
advertising managers of a large amount 
of work and responsibility. In fact, these 
men have such a background that they 
might readily be able to serve actually, 
if not literally, as an assistant advertis- 
ing manager for the buyer. 

The situation, therefore, may be as 
fortunate for printers as it is unusual, 
because these men, with their advertis- 
ing viewpoint and knowledge, should 
make ideal printing salesmen. 


One large advertiser recently empha- 
sized this very point when he disclosed 
that all his printing went to one concern 
because this company offered him the 
greatest amount of help, in both the lay- 
out and production of his advertising. 
This company’s salesman offered him 
ideas and took complete charge of de- 
tails, layout, etc., and therefore the ad- 
vertising manager was unwilling to give 
any of his work to other houses where 
the service was not so complete and 
therefore not so helpful to him. 

Today all advertisers are seeking new 
ideas. In fact, one successful printing 
salesman recently said that he had never 
found customers so eager for ideas as 
right now, and that an idea is the easiest 
and very best means of selling printing. 
Yet here, in former advertising man- 
agers and advertising-agency men, is a 
veritable source of ideas the depth of 
which has not yet been determined! 

It is true, of course, that such adver- 
tising men turned printing salesmen may 
not know much about press revolutions, 
inks, makeready, etc. But the printer 
himself knows these things, and what he 
needs most is a man who can create ad- 
vertising pieces and campaigns and thus 
bring to fruition the big opportunity of 
extra business for the printer. 

Actually, the selling of printing today 
is a vital problem because almost any 
printer can produce far more than he is 
selling. The neck of the bottle is the 
sales force. If the sales force can be ex- 
panded with men who know advertising 
and sales literature, then the slack due 
to overequipment can gradually and yet 
none the less surely be taken up. 

Having more salesmen who know ad- 
vertising and how to sell it seems to be a 
way of widening the neck of this bottle. 
With all their bad business and shrink- 
ing profits, 1930 and 1931 may have 
opened up the way to greater sales for 
printers by making available this new 
source of printing salesmen who know 
first-hand what the advertiser wants. 
Thus, too, the printing field may at the 
same time be enlarged and spread out. 
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Profitable Reconditioning of 


the Drum Cylinder Press 


« By JOHN M. STONE 


HE VARIOUS country newspapers, one 

by one, are assuming more of a met- 
ropolitan aspect as regards good make- 
up and clear, clean printing. This has 
been rendered necessary because of the 
demands of advertising agencies, which 
furnish nicely finished electros and ster- 
eos and insist that they be printed in 
first-class manner. The newspaper ig- 
noring this demand eventually discovers 
that it cannot obtain advertising of the 
more desirable class. 

In many country shops the work must 
be done upon some drum cylinder press 
that has been in constant use for two or 
three generations. Often this has been 
sadly mishandled and permitted to be- 
come loose and shaky in every joint, 
somewhat resembling an old-timer who 
has passed through his best days. 

But this situation is quite unneces- 
sary, for if the machine is all there, and 
the cylinder and bed surfaces are un- 
marred—or not marred to too great an 
extent—it can be made to turn out good 
work again with just a little attention. 
The small expense of reconditioning the 
press right there on your own floor will 
be amply repaid by the compliments 
you will receive upon the improved ap- 
pearance of your newspaper, and the 
better resuits your advertisers want. 

The first essentials, of course, are dis- 
tributor and form rollers of good qual- 
ity. They must be of the correct size 
to suit your particular make of press, 
and cast with regard to the climatic con- 
ditions of your section of the country. 
These details should be given the roller 
maker when new rollers are ordered. 

Next, the ink used must be of the 
proper kind, or your pressman should 
know how to “dope” it to make it run 
right. Some inks have a tendency to 
back away from the fountain roller, no 
matter how full the fountain may be. In 
this case the ink must be thinned and 
the fountain roller be given the proper 
length of stroke to carry the desired 
amount of color. Just enough thinner 
should be used to cause the ink to lie 
correctly in the fountain. The fountain 
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should be set with as much turn of the 
roller as possible to get results, with the 
fountain screws fairly well up, so that 
the ink is taken out smoothly and not in 
thick streaks on the fountain roller. 

If the press is of the table-distribution 
variety, with four angle rollers, instead 
of running the four rollers in separate 
guides, bank them; that is, give them a 
greater angle across the plate by using 
the first socket on one side of the press 
and second on the other, then the fourth 
socket and the third one on the other 
side. Place the rollers in pairs, one on 
top of the other. This will give them a 
longer stroke and more weight, and the 
ink will be cut up finer before it reaches 
the form rollers. Set the form rollers to 
bear lightly but firmly against the vi- 
brator, and at the same time firmly and 
not too heavily on the form. 

The bearers at the sides of the bed 
should be true throughout their length, 
and in many of the older presses slightly 
under type high. They are ordinarily in 
good condition, as they were made at 
the factory—usually around .005 under 
.918 inch in height. The cylinder must 
rest firmly on these bearers when a form 
is on the press and the impression is on. 
The cylinder packing, or the tympan, 
should be about .004 higher than the 
bearers at the sides of the cylinder. 

Where inexperienced pressmen have 
had charge of the press it will sometimes 
be found that they have underlaid the 
bed bearers and overpacked the cylin- 
der. In remedying this condition, look to 
the position of the intermediate gear, 
fastened to the side of the press, be- 
tween the driving shaft and the large 
cylinder gear wheel. This intermediate 
gear may be adjusted up or down by 
loosening the nut inside the frame and 
shifting the eccentric shaft upon which 
it rotates, or by adjusting the screws 
above and below this shaft. The gear 
needs to run smoothly with its mates 
when the final impression adjustment 
has been properly made. 

Then look to the air chambers. These 
must take up the thrust of the bed as it 





comes to a complete, but barely dis- 
cernible, stop at each end of the stroke. 
The higher the press speed the more air 
pressure will be required, and this is ob- 
tained by moving the plunger toward 
the outer end of the press. When this is 
properly adjusted, these old drums will 
run without jerk or jar, and at a speed 
of 1,500 to 1,800 impressions an hour. 

I have just taken over a press of the 
older style, although it is one of the best 
drum cylinders ever built. I found that 
new shoes had been placed at the ends of 
the driving track, and a new star-wheel 
and cam rollers had been attached. 

In spite of this work, the big machine 
was skidding an inch at the end of each 
stroke, and the new parts were begin- 
ning to show wear. I tried adjusting the 
air, but could not get it right. As a last 
resort I removed the air chambers from 
the press for examination, and found 
that the air-release valves, which on this 
old machine consist of a square leather 
washer attached to a steel plate, and 
placed in a small cage inside the cham- 
bers, had been put in backwards. That 
is, the steel surface was facing the outlet 
in the chamber, so that it was impossible 
to retain sufficient pressure to take up 
the thrust of the heavy bed and form. 

These I reversed, and placed a light 
spring in such a manner that they are 
held away from the opening when the 
press is turned by hand over the cen- 
ters; but when any speed is attained the 
air pressure overcomes the spring and 
the cylinders function normally. The old 
mill runs like a watch. 

The shoes which had been removed 
from this press at the time the new ones 
were attached were worn down an eighth 
of an inch, and the register racks on cyl- 
inder and bed at beginning of impression 
stroke had been tramped off by slack 
in the reversing mechanism. Another 
reason for proper air adjustment! 


To advertise the opening of the last 
strip of road completing the loop around 
the Olympic Peninsula, on the coast of 
Washington, small wooden paddles im- 
printed with an announcement of the 
celebration were sent through the mails, 
unwrapped and with nothing added but 
a postage stamp and the name and ad- 
dress. The paddles were in tone with the 
motif of the occasion, as Indians from 
the fishing villages participated in the 
celebration with canoeing exhibitions. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Printed work submitted for review in this section must be mailed 
flat, not rolled or folded, and all packages of specimens should be 
plainly marked ‘For Criticism.’ Replies cannot be made by mail 














T. W. Ler, Minneapolis.—Ali the specimens 
you submit are excellent, a characteristic ex- 
ample, the business card of the Art Service 
Press, being reproduced on another page of 
this section. It is quite interesting. 

E. C. Workerson, Cincinnati—Except for 
the fact that the second color, green, is just a 
bit weaker than we consider desirable, though 
the color should be delicate, we admire the 
new invoice form for Harry C. Sherick very 
much indeed. Typography is excellent, being 
modern and yet in no respect the least bizarre. 

LisiECKI Press, New York City.— 
You did fine work in every respect in 
the handling of the small booklet en- 
titled “Monograph on a Contemporary 
Spiritual Painter.’ Not only is the ty- 


pography in the beautiful Cloister Old = 
Style charming, but the presswork on gS 
the halftone illustrations is something EN 
of which you may well feel proud. BS 
YaLe University Press, New Haven, ES 
Connecticut.—We surely appreciate the ss 
RS 


package of specimens. As would be ex- 
pected, they exemplify the finest in all & 
features of their execution, and, besides, BS 
what is even more rare, have excep- 
tional character, as the booklet cover 
reproduced on the next page demon- 

strates very effectively. EN 

Tue BacHaracH Press, Cincinnati. 3 
—“Four Generations of Service and 
Hospitality” for the Hotel Gibson is an 
impressive and characterful brochure 
you may feel quite proud of having 
produced. In deciding to print the half- 
tone illustrations on the rough crash- 
finished stock you took a big order but 
delivered in fine shape. 

THE Barta Press, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts.—Thanks for the copy of the 
brochure “How to Choose a Memorial.” 
It is beautiful, and impressive through 
its beauty. The cover is a most effective 
and suitable design, and, as printed in 
silver on the delicate green with the 
slightest touches of shading in black, is 
altogether charming in every detail. 

Unz & Company, New York City.— 
It has been a real pleasure to examine 
the many specimens of folders and bro- 
chures you submit, all indicating that 
you’re specialists in advertising ocean 
travel. Each and every one is colorful, as they 
should be, effectively and most suitably illus- 
trated, and, finally, beautifully printed. Proc- 
ess color illustrations are particularly fine. 

Saxer & PFEIFFER, Buffalo, New York.— 
There’s distinction in the layout of the card of 
Ray F-. Pfeiffer, but the two styles of type are 
inharmonious and that spoils the effect, though 


a second serious fault is the almost equal value 
of the display throughout. A third fault is dis- 
closed by the use of the Parsons type in all-cap 
lines. The decorative character of the Parsons 
caps puts them in the same class with the en- 
tirely different Old English characters which it 
is considered a typographical crime to employ 
wholly in capitals. 

TueE Stoves Press, Mason City, lowa.— 
While there is a certain amount of interest in 
your blotter “Between You and Me” due to 
the arrangement of rules (the significance of 
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Although printed in only two colors, blue and a somewhat deep 

red, the original cover from the bulletin of one of the progres- 

sive Pacific Coast craftsmen’s clubs gives the effect of having 

a third, black (where blue and red overlap). It is the work of 
W. B. Becker, Junior, a member of the San Diego club 


which we fail to see), the calendar panel is too 
large in proportion to the size of the stock, 
considering the design, of course, and particu- 
larly as regards the other matter. Your mes- 
sage should have been the dominant feature. 
Note how crowded are the two lines which ap- 
pear just above the signature; the addition of 
a lead would have helped considerably. 











Dayton TyPEsETTING Company, Dayton.— 
Specimens submitted by you, practically all of 
which advertise and demonstrate type faces 
you furnish, are of fine quality, impressive, 
and exceptionally well set. Perhaps the smart- 
est pieces are the gray envelopes, and of these 
the two set in Garamond Bold rank first. As to 
adverse criticism, we offer but one point, and 
that of rather minor importance. Spacing be- 
tween the lines—especially those in the main 
group, a panel formed by four braces—is too 
close upon the title of the Garamond folder, 
which is otherwise quite interesting and 
impressive as to design. 

GeorcE Harvey Petty, Indianapolis. 
—We appreciate the charming features 
of your privately printed book “A De- 
lightful Journey” as much as we do the 
kind references therein to the editor and 


eS _ his book “Type Lore.” Those charming 


qualities are the beautiful binding, the 
format generally, the design of the title 
page, and the typesetting throughout. 
One error, in our judgment, was costly: 
the type and paper are not in accord, 
the face used being better suited to 
coated and plate-finished papers than 
to antiques. Bodonis, Scotch, and such 
contrasty faces show at their best on 
smooth stock, whereas Caslon and other 
old styles are better on rougher papers. 

THE CreEscENT City PriInTING Com- 
PANY, Mason City, Iowa.—Your new 
letterhead is excellent and has a lot of 
character besides. The only suggestion 
we might make is that though it is con- 
ventional the vertical and horizontal 
rules which join in the upper left-hand 
corner in the silhouette crescent might 
have been printed to the edges of the 
sheet upon all sides. The color effect is 
good. You should have made a smaller 
crescent cut for business card and en- 
velope corner as here the cut and rules 
are too heavy. If they had been printed 
in a weaker color the reduced effect 
would have been achieved but appar- 
ently you considered all items should be 
printed in the same color. And of course 
there is point to that idea. 

HERBERT METCALFE, of Manchester, 
England.—Two faults mar the appear- 
ance of the otherwise interesting and 
attractive specimens: the letter-spacing of Old 
English letters and the crowding of lines. Over- 
come these faults, which are apparent in sev- 
eral of the items, and the atmosphere that you 
introduce by style of composition, colors, and 
paper stocks will appear even more impressive. 
Crowding of lines is the more pronounced be- 
tween the lines of the folder title page “Notice 
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Yale University Press 
New Haven 





With the reverse etching printed with a soft and pleasing green this 
bocklet cover from the Yale University Press was decidedly effective 








“THE SOCIETY’ OF TYPOGRA|PHIC ARTS 
- and your friends 10 ctlend. the opening of 
the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Chicago Fine 
Printing at the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
‘on Monday evening, April 18, 1982, at eight 
“e'clock. Mr. G. R. Schaetter, Advertising 
< Director of Marshall Field & Company, will 
make the opening address. His subject will be 
Printing from the Point of View of the Buyer. 
The exhibition will be open daily (except 
Sundays), from 9 a. m.to 10 p. m, until May 28. 


Featuring this announcement folder, of course, is the clever mono- 
gram. The item was originally printed in black only on white stock 
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of Publication” because of the large 
amount of white space throughout the 
page. We are confident, too, that a 
neat light parallel page border would 
help, through giving this page more 
strength and also an effect of better 
design. Best of the specimens is the 
booklet “Petit Déjeuner with Harle- 
quin.” Novel paper supplements the 
interesting format and typography in 
making this item really outstanding. 

WALTER B. BAvER, INCORPORATED, 
of New York City.—Your loose-leaf 
specimen book is one of the best we’ve 
seen. The typography throughout is 
of the finest and you have many of 
the very best faces. We admire par- 
ticularly the attractive and especially 
substantial binding. Indeed, since such 
books get considerable handling, this 
is a most important feature. Further, 
we have not overlooked another fea- 
ture helpful for the same reason: the 
especially heavy paper used for the 
specimen leaves, which are die-cut at 
the outside margin by steps and so in- 
dexed that all one must do is open the 
book, look down the right-hand side, 
and turn immediately to the style of 
type for which he is looking. In our 
opinion the convenience as well as the 
excellence and manifest value of the 
book otherwise should direct a lot of 
business your way which with a less 
worthy book you would not get. 

Ben WItey, Springfield, Ilinois.— 
Your blotters for the Frye Printing 
Company are striking in the extreme, 
and most decidedly simple. They cause 
one to feel that there is no better copy 
for a blotter than firm name, address, 
and telephone number. Indeed, inter- 
esting display of these items impresses 
essentials on the minds of potential 
customers with such recurring fre- 
quency, when interestingly presented 
in these instances, and so effectively as 
to raise the question of ever adding 
anything else. The blotters are shown. 
A skyscraper is quite effectively sug- 
gested by the rules on the reset letter- 
head of the real-estate concern, which 
does make the original from which 
you work suggestive of the Model T 
Ford. The treatment given the invest- 
ment-company letterhead is entirely 
appropriate, though we are inclined 
to think that slightly thinner rules 
would make it even better; those used 
are rather too much emphasized. 

SHEBOYGAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin.—The blotter 
for May is well arranged, but is weak- 
ened through type selection and the 
fact that the type matter also is very 
crowded. There is entirely too little 
space between the display lines above 
and below the text group. You should 
endeavor to confine every piece of 
work, at least on small forms like this, 
to one or at the most two styles, and, 
when two, they should be of the same 
general style. Why the black triangles 
and half-circles? They not only de- 
tract attention from the type but seem 
incongruous, and are not at all in har- 
mony with the roman types used. If 
they harmonize with any style of type 
it would be cubist faces like Broad- 


way or Cubist Bold, and also with 
sans serifs. Crowding of lines is a han- 
dicap upon the very good arrange- 
ment of your envelope corner design. 
Due to the small size of the units 
printed in the second color, the color 
should not have been so weak as the 
blue used. The same applies to the let- 
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hard-headed ram, in exercising 
jurisdiction over March, definite- 
ly specifies reason-why sales ap- 
peals for use this month. Buyers | 
are going to be in a reasoning | 
mood. Get down to cases with 
them through some logical sales 
appeals designed and executed 
by a competent printer. 
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A blotter of distinction originally printed 
in black and vermilion upon a gray stock 
having a very delicate tinge of violet 


terhead foliowing the same interesting 
layout. Another point respecting the 
second color is that here at least there 
is so little contrast with the black as 
to make the benefits from the second 
color about nil. A brighter color—yes, 
a red—was called for. 

NEHRLICH PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin.—There are in- 
terest and distinction in the layout of 
your letterhead, but its good features 
are overshadowed by the type, En- 
gravers Roman Bold, which is suited 
only to simpler and more formal ar- 
rangements, and by the prominence of 
the rules. In each case where three are 
used, one and at the most twe should 
have been employed. While consider- 
ing the nature of the design the lines 
should not have been spaced widely, 
they are as the design stands far too 
crowded. The May-June blotter is not 
at all good. In the first place too many 
styles of type are used, and in the sec- 
ond there are too many units of eye 
appeal, the effect of which is made 
worse by the fact that there is not a 
really outstanding display line. The 
best display results when an outstand- 
ing feature of copy is decidedly larger 
than anything else in a design, and 
when as few lines as possible are quite 
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manifestly displayed. The difficulty 
with a piece of printing like this is 
that the eye is attracted hither and 
thither and the mind disconcerted. 
Adding to the confusion are the or- 
namental features; all save the two 
horizontal bands and the necessary 
rules around the calendars could be 
omitted—in fact should have been 
omitted as quite unnecessary. 

L. R. Varner, Iola, Kansas.—Al- 
though we do not like the Parsons 
type when set altogether in capitals, 
nevertheless we consider the Perham 
letterhead interesting and effective 
as to design. Spacing between the 
words printed over the silver band 
is most decidedly too wide. The 
nature of the decorative feature, a 
shaped solid mass in silver, is such 
as to call for a blocky sans-serif type 
rather than a novelty face like the 
Parsons, which is not a good style 
for even paneling, requiring, to be at 
its best, an open and free treatment 
like the type itself. The rules on the 
letterhead for the Register, while 
arranged in an interesting manner, 
make the design too spotty and bi- 
zarre. If the thinner rules and the 
large solid circle were omitted alto- 
gether and only the thin rules under 
the main line, suggesting a strand of 
ribbon, were employed, the design 
would be a lot better. Take one of 
the sheets, cut these parts out, and 
see if you do not agree. Here is one 
thought well worth remembering: 
We have reviewed hundreds of speci- 
mens every month for about nine- 
teen years, and if one thing has been 
impressed upon us as a result of that 
experience it is that more work by 
long odds is spoiled by being over- 
done than by not going far enough 
in that direction. 

Grapuic Arts ENGRAVING Com- 
PANY, Minneapolis.—‘“Genius” is a 
remarkable book, and, as the sub- 
title states, indicates “an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” Illustrating 
with examples the excellent various 
styles of printing plates, it is a val- 
uable guide for your direct custom- 
ers and for printers who are wise 
enough to make use of the high- 
grade service you manifestly render 
for their customers, as well as proof 
of your ability to handle any re- 
quirement in the finest manner. It 
should be invaluable, as a fact, in 
working out plans for any printed 
work, Viewing it as a book, the lay- 
out and typography are in keeping 
with the best modern ideas, includ- 
ing a most intelligent and impressive 
application of the idea of placing 
illustrations at two and sometimes 
three edges of pages—that is, bled— 
and with narrow margins around 
the type. The pressman who handled 
it is to be complimented, too, for he 
has very surely brought out all the 
quality your own men put into the 
plates. The cover is the only feature 
we do not admire, although its exe- 
cution as to all details save layout is 
highly commendable. It is not only 
scarcely in line with the treatment 
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The design at the left above is from a booklet used until recently by the New York Central to advertise its crack 
extra-fare trains. A reader of The Inland Printer sent this booklet to the editor, asking if in design, lettering, 
etc., it could be considered in keeping with the times and the subject. The reply, “Nay,” is given force and effect by 
the accompanying resets, contributed by the Specimen Department of the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago 
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accorded to the inner pages, but 
is lacking in the quality of de- 
sign or form, particularly by 
the absence of unity. It is like 
several things instead of one. 
WESTCHESTER SERVICE Cor- 
PORATION, Yonkers, New York. 
—One of the features that we 
do not like about the folder 
“Those Who Buy Our Fuel Oil 
Know” is the fact that on the 
mailing side where it is ad- 
dressed there is nothing but the 
postal-permit indicia, a dull- 
looking and unattractive thing. 
There should have been some- 
thing printed there in the way 
of copy, preferably effectively 
illustrated, to influence recip- 
ienis to open up the item and 
read the message inside. Pos- 
sibly you thought the absence 
of anything and its effect in the = 
way of arousing curiosity would & 
be better, but, if we have so lit- 
tle confidence in what we have 
to offer and our publicity re- 
garding it, why the expense of 
advertising at all? While not 
especially attractive or impres- 
sive the inner spread is at least 
not objectionable in any way, 
and we doubt not that it has 
brought results. There’s quite a 
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A [ F R E D When you have printing problems to solve you 

4 you. We sell, not merely printed sheets, bur 

lively, forceful ideas, at strictly moderate prices. 

The Excelsior Press, Lees 
produces printing that pays its 
way. Fill up the enclosed card 


and get in touch with bim 
Telephone No. LEICESTER 2 





ee THE SCENES 
beinganaccountof how 
this folder was produced 


We wanted to put outa folder, we wanted it to be 
good, very good, bur—well, times are bad and we 
didn’t want co spend too much money onit. All 
right : cut out the art work and blocks and don’t 
use too many colours. How to do this and still 
produce something worthy of your attention > 
That was our problem, and thts ishow we solved 
it. Some time ago we produced a type specimen 
book (perhaps you've seen it) the cover of which 
was decorated withadrawingofa centaur in gold. 
The red undceprints on this page shows the 
design In.our Search for an idea this caught our 
eye==" "Why not use it again ?"’ and echo answer- 
ed “Why not?" so.we did. The result ts before 
you, this folder. decoration of which is 
ent irely evolved trom this one illustration. 
Transplanted into a fresh setting this ¢lassical fi- 
gure has taken’on a new lease of life. The only 
blocks required were a zineo for the front page. 
reversed left co right, and a'couple of picces of 
linoleum for the red backgrounds, Much canbe 
done inthis way by giving a fresh ewist co exiseing 
blocks, though, of course, only in a decorative 
manner. Ifyouthink cheidea might apply coyour 
business, ask our representative co call. He will 
be delighted to give you the benefit of his advice. 


canalwaysrely on Alfred Tacey being able to help 
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lack of harmony between the 
type and lettering styles com- 
bined thereon, and, in view of 
the odd shape of the panel con- 
taining the type matter, whiting out is not as 
pleasing or well balanced as it might otherwise 
have been, and a certain handicap is placed 
upon the type. Our judgment is that a rectan- 
gular-shaped panel would have proved much 
more satisfactory. We believe that upon con- 
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Business card by Eino E. Wigren, Chicago typog- 
rapher, incorporating some excellent modern ideas 


sidering the design again, you will agree with 
us that the type in the panel is somewhat like 
a square peg in a round hole. 

Joserpu Copurn Situ, Waterville, Maine. 

We like the cover design of the February 
bulletin of Colby College. It has character and 
is impressive, though the silver printing is not 
all it should be. The nature of the illustration 
helped to get you by in that respect. Inside 
pages are not at all in keeping. In the first 
place the rules are too heavy, especially as 
printed in a dark blue manifestly to match the 
cover stock. Not only are the lines too heavy, 
but there is so little contrast between the black 
of the type and the blue of the rules that the 
whole might quite as well have been printed in 
one color. The effect would have been decid- 
edly better if not only had thinner rules been 
employed, but if they had been printed in a 
blue tint. Indeed, two tones of blue would have 
been preferable to the exact match. The initial 
on page 1 of the text is too large in relation to 
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the size of the type, which is crowded. Except 
in an occasional group of italic alongside one 
of the illustrations the same holds true, and 
you will note also that spacing between words 
is entirely too wide in many places. Inciden- 
tally and finally, the Parsons type used for 
headings and the Century (modern) in which 
the text is set are not at all harmonious. The 
former is a monotone letter and the latter a 
hard, contrasty one. 

Wyanportte Hicu Scuoor Press, of Kansas 
City, Kansas.—Results achieved by your stu- 
dents in the use of linoleum blocks and other 
simple cutmaking materials like Redimat and 
Reverso are highly commendable. While the 
typework is on the whole considerably better 
than the average school-shop quality, there are 
simple ways of improving it. First there is a 
tendency to set type solid when it ought to be 
at least somewhat leaded. Consider for exam- 
ple the invitation set in light-face Old English. 
Some of the window cards for games and shows 
are excellent, an example and an especially 
characterful one being that for “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” though, because of the pronounced 
character of the illustrations over which they 
are printed, we consider the type matter in the 
upper left- and lower right-hand corners too 
small. There is a tendency to use more colors 
than necessary or desirable, something to guard 
against, because the more colors the more like- 
lihood of disharmony. Reds and yellows are 
most difficult to use together to good effect, 
and with a light green and black added the 
Olathe-Wyandotte game poster is bizarre in 
the “extreme, and is not pleasing or effective 
either. A much better one is that gotten up for 
the K. C. K. Junior College and Kidder game, 
for the reason that the message gets across 
quickly, which is what really counts. Black 
and a light golden brown would have made a 


Front and back pages of an especially striking and original folder received from England. On the original title page the 
Centaur illustrations are in a third color (gold) over the red only, the type and three rules at the right of it being in 
black. Gold was used for the thinner of the rules at the bottom of the last page. The center spread appears at the right 


more satisfying color combination for use on 
this particular item. 

Clay Center (Kan.) Dispatch.—In so far as 
layout and display are concerned the speci- 
mens you submit are very good. In fact fault 
can only be found with the types used in some 
instances, and in others with the combinations 
when more than one style is used in a given 
item. While we see no particular point in the 
odd-shaped color mass printed in orange on 
your own letterhead and envelope it does make 
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It is interesting to compare this house-organ cover 
with that at the right, where the same type and 
illustration ornament are arranged in another way 
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var ves STRAIGHT TO THE POINT 


Printed words—advertising—mailing pieces that present your case with 
such punch and vitality that buyers, with the satisfied air of men who 
have partaken of a good meal, lift up their voices and say “‘ By Jove, 
that’s good, you know, we must get to know more about this propo- 
sition.’’ Of such stuff are made the dreams of all advertisers. How 
then to make your dreams come true, to make sure that your “wing- 
ed words’’ will “fly straight to the point”’ (and not straight into the 
waste paper basket) ? The answer, or one of theanswers, is ‘Use better 
printing, for mailing pieces, like salesmen, must be well groomed” — 
but you’ ve heard all that many timesbefore, haven’t you? It is not our 
purpose to repeat the obvious. Far sooner would we whisper insinuat- 
ingly (and, we hope, ingratiatingly) in your ear: ‘“Are you sure that 
you are using better printing? Are you sure Alfred Tacey couldn’t 
produce something even better? Are those dreams of yours coming 
true? Ifnot, you owe it toyourselfand your firm to make sure that your - 
mailing pieces are not handicapped from the start by poor printing. 
It will surely pay you to let Alfred Tacey show what he can do.” 


ALFRED TACE ¥ 


THE EXCELSIOR PRESS, GUILDHALL LANE, LEICESTER 
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Here is shown the first inner spread of the folder the front and back pages of which are shown at the left. It is repro- 
duced as printed except that, on the original, the shaped design over which the monogram appears is in gold. In con- 
templating the piece keep in mind that the original is 12% by 9% inches and printed on fine quality dull-coated stock 





of the page you have on the 
right-hand pages the tops to 
the outside and the captions are 
at the binding edge. In holding 
the magazine open where one 
of these appears, try turning 
the page to bring the pictures 
upright before the eyes and you 
will quickly see that it is awk- 
ward when they are printed in 
this awkward manner. 
HERSCHEL Cross, of Burling- 
ton, Vermont.—We appreciate 
the interest in our magazine 
which prompted you to work 
up two typographical covers 
for it. The one with the crossed- 
rule effect is distinctive for that 
reason and quite effective, al- 
though the name is not at all 
big enough for a cover, and its 
prominence is reduced because 
of the rather too strong color 
used for the rules. It is never 
good practice to set one group 
of a design flush to one side 
and in an unsymmetrical form 
when all the others are cen- 
tered; balance cannot be right. 
Designs should either be cen- 
tered throughout, balanced for- 
mally, or, if off center, then, to 
use the plainest of language, 
there should be something on 
the right off center to counter- 
balance anything off center on 
the left. Give thought to break 





the designs striking and on that score it seems 
justified, although something more significant 
would be of course better. The roman faces on 
the letterhead do not harmonize with the 
Cubist face used for the main line, and we feel 
that the name of the city is too large not alto- 
gether because customarily a much smaller size 
is used on letterheads. There may be, in short, 
very good reasons for setting the name of the 
city more prominently than is customary. The 
best work was done on the February blotter, 
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And one of the fine things about the business of 
planning typography is that the same illustration 
and type might be handled a thousand other ways 


which is not only effective but pleasing typo- 
graphically and characterful, and of a quality 
too seldom seen by far. Two small changes 
would improve it: elimination of the small tri- 
angular ornaments at the end of one of the 
lines; and resetting the address in the Caslon 
Bold, not only because more strength is re- 
quired but also because the hard, modern char- 
acter of the address is not in harmony with the 
old-style faces which are otherwise used. The 
decorative features have been allowed to domi- 
nate entirely too much on the January blotter, 
and the lines of the body group are spaced too 
closely for good typography. 

Liturgical Arts, New York City—While or- 
dinarily speaking we would say that the head- 
ings over the articles are too weak and that 
there should be more than simple lines of type 
and lettering on the cover, taking into consid- 
eration the character of the publication and its 
clientele such treatment would be out of place. 
There are decided dignity and beauty in the 
typographical treatment ; the handmade qual- 
ity paper used for the cover compensates very 
effectively for the lack of “design,” and of 
course, in contrast with magazines by and large, 
yours is distinctive. We are quite interested in 
the point you make regarding the halftones 
being, so far as you know, the only ones of 
200-line screen used in any American publica- 
tion today. So far as we know that is entirely 
true, and your printer has done a remarkably 
fine piece of work in the printing of these as 
well as the type pages. The latter, in view of 
what has just been stated, one might think are 
run on coated stock, which is not true, a very 
charming toned antique paper being used for 
the reading pages. You do one thing, however, 
contrary to practice and in our judgment to 
the convenience of the reader. Where a large 
halftone or a pair of them is printed lengthwise 


by sense when arranging words 
in lines, for it makes reading easier and of 
course whatever impression copy may make all 
the more graphic. As an example, the word 
“Journal” in the subhead should have been on 
the first line. Generally speaking, the leading 
fault with the cover already mentioned applies 
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This striking, informal business card is creditable 
even to a typographer of Mr. Lee’s unusual ability 


as well to the one with Washington’s portrait ; 
the name is too small, though ina display sense 
there is some compensation through the fact 
that the name lines are in color. Whiting out is 
not as effective as it might be. We suggest that 
the portrait ought to be higher and that the 
name lines should be closer to the month, rais- 
ing the latter line somewhat and perhaps low- 
ering the former. On the whole we believe you 
will now agree that the decorative features are 
too prominent in relation to the type matter. 
Horace H. Watt, San Francisco.—You are 
to be commended on the grade of work done 
by students working under your direction at 
the Roosevelt Junior High School. Some of 
the work in fact measures up to the quality 
turned out by even the better-grade commer- 
cial shops. We are particularly impressed by 
the covers of The Scrap Book, the shop’s 
house-organ, for April, 1931, and February, 
1932. These have a lot of character and are im- 
pressive too, though we do not altogether like 
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The idea conveyed by this cover from a booklet for the Little Falls 
(N. Y.) Journal and Courier, by T. L. Curtis, a Utica advertising 
agent, is striking and impressive. The second color used is gold 








MR. A.B HIRSCHFELD 
is glad to announce the purchase of the Shelton 
Printing Company of Denver , and the associ= 
ation with us of A Ar.E. D. Shelton as Superine 
tendent +The Shelton Printing Company has 
built an enviable reputation among many of 
Denver's most discerning advertisers. We feel 
that Mr Shelton’s presence in our organiza= 
tion will be a material help in maintaining the 
Hirschfeld standards of service & craftsmanship. 
PEPE 
THE A. B HIRSCHFELD PRESS 


1846 CALIFORNIA STREET + TELEPHONE TABOR s2os 


A characterful announcement from Denver. Upon the original the 
color spots are half red and half gold instead of in one hue as here 
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the name being in roman upper and 
lower case on the latter with the rest 
of the copy in Old English. The re- 
verse would not only be in line with 
customary practice but better, because 
the Old English type is the contrast- 
ing style, the less commonly seen, and 
finally because the headings over the 
items on the inside are set in it. The 
border for this design is particularly 
fine. We notice a tendency to crowd 
lines in various specimens, in one in- 
stance the masthead of this publica- 
tion. The first article should be started 
somewhat lower down also to give 
more white space above the heading. 
We do not admire and see no purpose 
in the periods used for filling out the 
lines of the headings in the February 
issue; they do not adequately accom- 
plish what was desired, and which, 
furthermore, was unnecessary. Lines 
are crowded too on the title page of 
the otherwise excellent little booklet 
“Good Books,” where the almost equal 
lengths of the two lines of the title are 
awkward because they are too nearly 
of the same length. Correct the faults 
here mentioned and then send us more 
work later, when we may have other 
suggestions to make. 

GLENN W. KE LLocc, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts.—Inside pages of the 
booklet “Activities of My Senior 
Year” are characterful and attractive, 
though in view of the large amount of 
white space the type matter on page 1 
is crowded. There ought to be more 
space between the lines. While the 
cover design is distinctive and impres- 
sive the title is not as clear as it ought 
to be, due to the character of the let- 
tering but more especially to the di- 
vision of words. To state it another 
way, the design appears to have been 
thought of as the end in itself rather 
than as the means to an end. There is 
nothing attractive or impressive about 
the card for R. H. Tait, Incorporated. 
In the first place the Copperplate 
Gothic is not a pleasing type, and in 
the second, being altogether in caps it 
is hard to read. Furthermore the very 
slight difference in size of the different 
lines means a dull appearance which 
is lacking in punch. One should always 
endeavor to choose one or two really 
important points in copy and set them 
in decidedly larger type than appears 
elsewhere. The effect in this respect is 
made worse through the use of black 
ornaments, for the most part triangles 
and rules, as decoration. These draw 


so much attention, in fact so domi-~ 


nate, that the display features, already 
too insignificant in appearance, are 
made decidedly weaker. What we’ve 
above stated in reference to the Tait 
card applies with even greater force to 
your folder “A Suggestion,” although 
on the latter the effect is aggravated 
by greater crowding and the fact that 
there is even more matter closely 
spaced in the Copperplate Gothic. 
Kinc Printinc Company, Bristol, 
Tennessee-Virginia——As we examine 
the Color Number of the brochure 
King’s Courier we are reminded of 
another number issued a year or two 


ago which was featured by an ex- 
travagant use of cubist-style types, 
coarse ornament, and other bizarre 
features characteristic of the average 
person’s conception of what was mod- 
ern at the time. Frankly, it was an af- 
front to good taste—a statement we 
feel more free to make now since the 
excellent Color Number has been re- 
ceived. The new book, in comparison 





There are a stimulating thought and fine 

advice as well in this blotter of a printer, 

the original of which is printed in a light, 
bright blue and black on white paper 


with the other, is in fact quite repre- 
sentative of the change which has 
taken place. It is only in a few of the 
far-away places, so to speak, that the 
wild, weird, and exotic, sometimes 
foolishly called “fresh,” but ultra-ugly 
styles of type and garish ornament 
continue to be seen. Since the new 
number champions the use of color 
there is quite naturally a lot of color- 
work in the specimen examples shown, 
and they are not only good because 
color is good, and a fine thing for the 
printer to champion, but in layout 
and typography generally they are of 
the first order. We feel that the cover, 
which is well designed, would be bet- 
ter if the type matter thereon had a 
bit more of a show, but we have sel- 
dom seen pages more suitable to the 
purpose, and of their kind more inter- 
esting and commendable otherwise, 
than the initial or text pages contain- 
ing articles on color. About the only 
survivor among the particularly ob- 
jectionable so-called “modern” fea- 
tures which characterized a lot of the 
work during 1928 is the Broadway 
type used for the display of the Blue 
Thistle menu specimen. While none of 
the other display pages suggests sig- 
nificant mention, all are good. 
Society PRINTING Stupios, Kansas 
City, Missouri—Most serious of the 
faults to be found with your work is 
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that it is overornate; you frequently 
introduce so much ornament and so 
many rules that the type comes in 
for decidedly secondary considera- 
tion. This is particularly true of the 
envelope of your own, for which 
four decidedly different type styles 
are utilized, no two of which har- 
monize—a fault in itself, for regard- 
less of the type style followed there 
should be harmony. What you may 
have thought the rules and open- 
square ornament below the address 
line accomplished we cannot under- 
stand, and while you seem to have 
had a purpose in view in the case of 
the other rules and ornaments the 
manner of their use gives the effect 
of clutter. It is in fact one of the 
most complex forms we have seen 
in a long time. One-fourth the time 
required in setting this form should 
have sufficed, and the simpler ar- 
rangement which the smaller amount 
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of merchandise in either 


physical or printed form 
requires a knowledge 
of showmanship. A fine 
sense of practical show- 
manshipin printed words 
is Pittsford ad-setting 


BEN C. PITTSFORD CO. 


605 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
WABASH O585 











As originally produced with black and 

a deep red on salmon-colored stock this 

impressive blotter by the well known 
Chicago typographer is very effective 


of time would make necessary would 
for that reason if no other be infi- 
nitely better. Check up on the work 
of a few printers regarded as Amer- 
ica’s finest and you will find none of 
them doing work of this kind. The 
circular “Speaking of Introductions” 
is better because simpler, but the 
heading in light orange on the yel- 
low stock is far too weak. Best of 
the items in the package is the en- 
closure at one end of which there’s a 
poster stamp, which you ask recipi- 
ents to detach and place where they 
can see it. This is a good idea, though 
we doubt if many people will go 
to the trouble of attaching a stamp, 
which is gummed and which ad- 


monishes them to call on you before 
releasing any orders for printing. 
PEIYANG Press, Tientsin, China.— 
We admire the unusual features of 
layout characteristic of the first is- 
sue of your house-organ You and 
We. It is interesting and decidedly 
effective, and, except for some in- 
consistent combinations of type, rea- 
sonably attractive. The cover is an 
impressive design, and except for one 
thing would be wholly satisfactory. 
We refer to the garish lettering of 
the name line, and particularly to 
the decided contrast there is be- 
tween the heavy block style used for 
the words “you” and “we” and the 
decidedly delicate italic in which the 
associated words “and” and “in 
China” are lettered. Lettering of the 
style of the lower group, sans serif, 
but a trifle bolder, would be much 
more satisfactory. Except for the 
masthead line, the name of the pa- 
per—reduced, by the way, from the 
drawing of the name on the cover— 
the pages of text are typographically 
very good, though the heads are 
crowded. The interesting feature is 
the band about three-fourths of an 
inch wide in light blue at the outside 
edge of each page, over which at the 
bottom the page numbers, white fig- 
ures in a black circle, appear. If the 
masthead were simplified and made 
more attractive, and if the type lines 
below were spaced out with one- 
point leads, the pages of text would 
be very fine. Presswork is weak. The 
stock you used required an opaque, 
heavily bodied ink and strong, hard 
impression. The ad on the back page 
would be better if the displayed lines 
naming paper stocks handled, like 
our own Hammermill bond, were 
larger and centered, with perhaps 
also a bit more white space around 
them. On the whole we consider 
that, recognizing certain limitations 
which our printers here do not ex- 
perience, you have done a good job, 
and we confidently expect to see the 
later issues improved. 
McCiymonps HicH Scuoot, of 
Oakland, California——_We compli- 
ment the printing department on its 
“Year Book.” In fact the specimens 
of student work it contains are for 
the most part entirely professional, 
if the term is apropos, and are as 
good as the best we have ever re- 
ceived from such a source. While we 
do not admire the rather complex 
treatment of the name panel on the 
cover, we do like the idea of the de- 
sign as a whole, and the line gage il- 
lustrated by a band in color cut out 
to shape at the left-hand margin 
with the figures set in type printed in 
black. We would prefer to see this 
retained, and the red rules as well, 
showing the title simply arranged 
in non-freakish letters and the ink 
roller illustration, which is decidedly 
clever, right below. We regret that 
the article by that excellent crafts- 
man Ben Fryer that opens the book 
was not set in roman, for the italic, 
which ought to be used like pepper 








N THE OCCASION 
of his 67“birth- 
day, friends of 


FREDERICK W. GOUDY 
will assemble at a luncheon 
in his honor, at the Town Hall 


Club, 123 W. 43° St., promptly at 
1 PM., Monday, March 7“, 1932. 
- Ge 


TWO-MINUTE SPEECHES by 
Lee Simonson, Lucian Bernhard, 
Edward F. Stevens and others. 
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MEMENTOS Of the party, 
by various distinguished artists 
and artisans, will be distributed  ——_— 
to all present. | 


AUDAC (The American Union 
of Decorative Artists & Craftsmen) 
ig sponsoring the event.-~ You are 
invited to attend, and your guests 
are welcome. Cost, #1.25 per person. 
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PLEASE codperate by filling <1 
out the enclosed card and returning 
it with your check, promptly. 
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This invitation, 
by F. er, 
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In the field of distinguished letter design the Coopers have a two-to-one 
lead. Above, a 10-by-15-inch broadside designed by F. G. Cooper, New 
York City, for a notable occasion; below, a calendar leaf lettered by 
Oswald Cooper, of Bertsch & Cooper, advertising typographers, Chicago 
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Each of the twelve leaves of this calendar was separately drawn by the 

Chicago creator of the inimitable Cooper Black type face. What serve 

as rules were printed in the third color, gray, and a different hue was 
used for the month and day lines on each of the 614-by-83%4-inch sheets 
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YOUNGSTOWN ADVERTISING CLUB 


YOUNGSTOWN:-OHIO 












HENRY L. RHEA % ADVERTISCINGS 


h 


169 LA VERNE 
LONG BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 
PHONE 859-98 





Two letterheads utilizing the same ornament, both effectively. The one at the top, originally printed in 
black and orange upon white paper, is by Kelty, the printer, of Youngstown, Ohio. L. Glenn Krater, of 
Long Beach, California, designed the second, which was printed in black and light blue on a brawn stock 














°° LOCUST ST. THEATR 


MAURICE H. ZINMANNE, Booking Manager 
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Locust St. West of Broad 
Philadelphia 











MAURICE H. ZINMANNE, Booking Manager 


LOCUST ST. THEATRE 
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Locust St. Theatre 


MAURICE H. ZINMANNE - Booking Manager 














Locust St. West of Broad 
Philadelphia 








Locust St. Theatre 
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PHILADELPHIA 





MAURICE H. ZINMANNE, Booking Manager 





Which of the four letterhead suggestions shown above would you have selected? The customer chose 
the first. All were submitted in one color, a deep brown on white, by Sidney O. Saltiel, of Philadelphia 
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and salt, is not as legible as type should be 
when used in large amounts. Of the specimen 
pages we admire most the handling given the 
poem, “Vision.” The sectional title pages would 
be a lot better if the rules underneath the type, 
which are not pleasing, were eliminated and 
the type made larger; in fact the type reset 
might be as large as the type and rulework 
now stands. Lines at the top of the page headed 
“Paper” are entirely too crowded; when lines 
are letter-spaced there should be more space 
between lines, and, though letter-spacing of 
the title line is here excessive, there is no more 
space between the lines and those below than 
the shoulder provides. A number of the other 
examples which appear well arranged and dis- 
played would be improved by more spacing 
between lines. Colors are excellent, and the 
presswork throughout is good. 

W. Frankiin Hopces Company, Philadel- 
phia.—Though we consider that some of your 
blotters, all of which are impressive as to lay- 
out and especially copy, would be improved 
with some other type than the Ultra Bodoni 
used for display, your work on the whole scores 
high. A word or two of the face in question set 
off with a liberal amount of white space is un- 
objectionable and often decidedly impressive 
due to the striking contrast it affords with al- 
most any type, but it does not work so well 
when extensively used, and especially in close- 
set composition as on most of the blotters. 
Probably the best feature of the blotters, aside 
from the copy of course, is the illustration. Of 
contrasty and forceful technique and very sim- 
ple, all express a thought one cannot but be 
impressed by in addition to being particularly 
potent in attracting attention. We are particu- 
larly impressed by the blotter on which the 
main display is the word “depression.” Be- 
cause it contains an idea which we feel many 
will want to make use of, let us state that the 
letters “d” and “e” at the start and the “i” near 
the end of the word are printed in such a deli- 
cate gray tint as hardly to be visible. The other 
letters in black make two words stand out 
from “depression,” namely, “Press On.” Cer- 
tainly the hidden message in the mean word 
thus disclosed ought to have a good effect upon 
everyone who receives the blotter. Of course, 
though mentioned last, your casebound “An- 
swer Book” is quite the most notable item in 
the collection. Not only is it of striking and in- 
teresting design throughout, but it illustrates 
and describes different samples of direct-mail 
publicity in a most forceful way. On each left- 
hand page there is a group showing of one item 
of such publicity, usually printed in colors on 
coated stock and tipped onto the antique paper 
of the text. Opposite, on the right-hand pages, 
is found information helpful to the advertiser 
in deciding upon and working out the particu- 
lar kind of piece—folder, booklet, or house- 
organ—illustrated on the left-hand page. Here 
there is not only text describing the peculiar 
advantages of the kind of form considered, but 
data as to sizes, stocks, and—what is most in- 
teresting—prices. Under the heading of prices 
on the page titled “If you want a Folder” we 
find this copy: “Here again you can take your 
choice as to price, and we'll cut the cloth to fit 
the pattern. One 31% by 6% four-page folder 
cost $62.50 for 5,000.” Further merit is given 
the book through the fact that each of the 
right-hand pages of text is set in a different 
style of type identified in each case by a small 
line at the bottom, thus: “Type of this page, 
Kennerley and Goudy Bold.” 
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Odd Cuts and Folds Enliven 
the Appeal of Direct Mail 


» By ZOE M. REEVES 


 — advertising can 
no longer afford to be coy, depending 
entirely upon subtle artwork, sparkling 
copy, and the prescribed merchandising 
principles to get itself read and remem- 
bered. There is another attention-getting 
medium which has been known to help 
get an advertising piece across the desk 
so that the most calloused executive has 
been intrigued—that is the trick fold. 
After all, the first thing you see and 
touch after you break the seal upon the 
broadside or draw out the flap of the 
booklet envelope is the physical form of 





[acote 


the piece, the paper, in the guise of a 
folder, booklet, or card. That physical 
form or body can be made expressive of 
the message itself, not with slapstick 
comedy folds or the intricate corkscrews 
that involve expensive cuts and unfor- 
givable labor for printer and binder, but 
folds that have a bearing on the subject 
matter and the spirit of the piece—folds 
that express in their tangible, physical 
way just what the copy and artwork are 
saying in another form. 

As an example, one advertiser had a 
long sales story about his new folding 
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Fig. 1.—Three pages of an eleven-section folder that when opened out (unwound would be entirely cor- 
rect) is a strip approximately 36 inches long, each page being 3% inches wide. The title page, shown 
at the left, hides the first and second “inside” pages. At the right, of course, are eight sections folded up 





Figs. 2, 3, and 4.—Stunts with three sheets of different color, stitched as booklets. What constitute the 
first three leaves on Figs. 2 and 3 are cut at angles as suggested by the varying tones, while in Fig. 4 
the two front leaves are simply narrower. In all cases the back leaves were full size and rectangular 


enamel and many pictures to get over 
the direct-mail footlights. He conceived 
the idea of a “primer” which folded over 
and over, telling the story as it went. 
See Fig. 1. The cover had a checker- 
board effect of juvenile gingham. Eight 
photographs were shown inside and the 
entire sales message read along like the 
schoolboy’s reader to the pleasure of 
business men who unwound and wound 
it up again for the fun of it, absorbing 
the message as they went. In this in- 
stance, in addition to the ingenious fold, 
the piece had a practical feature in that 
it demonstrated the folding qualities of 
the enamel and thus carried out the mes- 
sage in a physical way. 

A patriotic society was giving a ban- 
quet to a visiting governor. The menu 
had to be red, white, and blue. The usual 
method was to print an illustration of 
George Washington on the cover, and 
show the tricolor somewhere, but this 
one had to be different. They finally se- 
lected a red, white, and blue booklet that 
by its physical form caught and held the 
attention and later was read for its more 
epicurean features. 

By folding the paper vertically, first 
the red, then the white, and then the 
blue, and stepping the pieces one-half 
inch apart, the tricolor was established. 
The top sheet (red) was used for a seal, 
the white page for a tribute to the guest 
of honor, and the center spread of blue 
for the menu. Sometimes it is preferable 
to use another white page within the 
blue, cut a trifle smaller in size, as this 
white page provides a more pleasing 
background for the menu itself. 

This tricolor arrangement offers pos- 
sibilities for church and club programs 
of all varieties. Figure 2 shows the tri- 
color as used on the menu. Figures 3 
and 4 show variations of the arrange- 
ment. The three different colors of stock 
used in each give a delightful opportu- 
nity for harmonious combinations. Folds 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—Two very simple folders which function particularly well in the matter of leading one on 


of this type require little or no art work 
to make them attractive. 

A still further variation of this ar- 
rangement is shown in Fig. 5. This is a 
gift-show announcement. The patriotic 
menu was a stitched affair, but this is a 
less expensive proposition, a folder. A 
strip of paper, size 5 by 16 inches, is 
folded two times vertically to 5 by 5% 
inches in size. A continuous message 
runs across the band at the top, a por- 
tion of it showing on the first fold, an- 
other portion on the second, and the last 
part on the third. It is an interesting 
fold for any type of announcement. 

There are many variations of “door 
folds,” that is folds that open out like 
doors or wings. The most common one is 
shown in Fig. 6, in which the bellboy 
whisks aside the glorified curtain to re- 
veal what the store has to offer. Some- 
times the doors open on the side or at 
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the top like the lid of a box, but, what- 

ever the plan, this fold is a good risk. 
French folds, that is, folded once ver- 

tically and once horizontally, are com- 





a bit short or by cutting off a corner (as 
shown in Fig. 7) from the lower left 
side. This gives a space for display type 
or an illustration. Some advertisers feel, 
however, that the regulation French fold 
gives a touch of elegance to their mes- 
sage in that the inside of the folder is 
blank with casual disregard for this 
stretch of expensive white space. 

A sales story often presents difficul- 
ties if there is a great amount of copy 
and at the same time display material 
that calls for broadside presentation. To 
solve this problem there is the folder 
and booklet combination. The folder 
provides an opportunity for display, and 
stitched in the back is the booklet for 
presentation of the long story. 

The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion used such a booklet-folder arrange- 
ment, as shown in Fig. 9. The lengthy 





Fig. 7 (left).—A French fold with inside half of sheet cut from corner to corner, perhaps the simplest of 
tricks. Fig. 8 (right).—A very complicated but decidedly interesting fold of a rectangular sheet of stock 


monly used, but always popular. They 
are not unusual, although they can be 
given a new twist by cutting the top fold 
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Fig. 9.—A five-section folder in the last two of which (at right) a sixteen-page booklet is stitched. The 
center section shown is the booklet’s inside front cover, an effective title being printed on the opposite 
side. Note panel where reply card was attached and directions adjacent to scored line at left side of this 
section for detaching three sections to leave booklet only. For mailing it was closed with a gummed seal 
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program was in the form of a booklet 
which folded up snugly into a broadside 
wrapper made by extending the front 
cover of the booklet. A perforation per- 
mitted those who preferred it to tear 
away the broadside strip and retain the 
booklet-program only. 

“On the square,” Fig. 8, is a novel 
fold for a beauty-shop announcement, 
women’s-wear program, bank or finan- 
cial-house statement. Take a sheet of 
paper 534 inches by 11% inches and 
fold the diagonal corners into a square 
arrangement as shown. 

Two-tone stock often adds to the at- 
tractiveness of ingenious folds. When 
such stock is used the folds may be ex- 
tremely simple—a single fold on one 
side, or a top flap. This gives a strip for 
display and the second color for another 
background. There are some delightful 
combinations of pink and gray, orange 
and yellow, and blue and tan, which 
lend charm to folds such as these. 
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Old-Style and Modern Types 


and Their “Personalities” 


» By FABER BIRREN 


4 Is significant that the large 
majority of the “classical” examples of 
typography carried down through his- 
tory to our day are of simple design. 
After all, when type display shows com- 
plication it is on the down grade. Embel- 
lishments do not make for beauty. A 
simple ideal is the finest ideal. It always 
has been and it no doubt always will be. 

America has, in recent years, resur- 
rected and created a notable abundance 
of type faces. Many are quite magnifi- 
cent and have helped to raise the stand- 
ard of typography to a high plane. Yet 
an abundance of the good may lead toa 
bad conglomeration. Limitation is a first 
law of consistency, and the more numer- 
ous the means to beauty, the more diffi- 
cult the end. In other words, purism in 
typography is a simple matter when the 
number of type faces available is few. 
But when the printer has at his com- 
mand a diversified and versatile assort- 
ment from which to select, he runs the 
danger of confusion, of mixing one thing 
with the next and consciously or uncon- 
sciously wandering farther and farther 
away from an ideal simplicity. 

So the problem today centers around 
a clear distinction of uniformity. Ob- 
viously, purism in typography is easiest 
when the printer adheres to one type 
face. When he utilizes two, complication 
begins. From here the process demands 
added care and attention. 

One definite precedent to be profit- 
ably observed is that typographical style 
has two main historical objectives—old- 
style and modern. That is, there are 
these two traditional purisms, and each 
involves a singular and differing person- 
ality, which must be recognized. 

Old-style, as reflected in the old-style 
type faces—Cloister, Garamond, Ken- 


: nerley, Caslon, Granjon, and others—is 


soft, gray, cursive, mellow, esthetic. It 
extends back to the very beginnings 
of printing when Jenson first conceived 


this ideal type face, which subsequently 
became the model for very many of the 
world’s type designers. 

Modern, as reflected in modern type 
faces—notably Bodoni and Scotch Ro- 
man—is hard, regular, decidedly black 
and white. It too possesses an excellent 
heritage. It was originally conceived by 
Grandjean in France, revived by the 
Didots, and brought to its most charac- 
teristic height by Bodoni in Italy. 

The old-style letter is distinguished 
for its even weight, its long descenders 
and ascenders, its graceful serifs welded 
in a curve to the body of the letter. It 
sets to a solid grayness, a rhythm that 
runs vertically as well as horizontally. 
Its beauty is pattern-like, full of swing 
and artistic momentum. Modern, on the 
other hand, offers a letter of large dif- 
ferentiation, decidedly thick and thin, 
with sharp serifs. Its beauty is wholly 
horizontal, regular, severe. 

Thus one can plainly discern that two 
purisms can here be developed, and the 
effect in each case can be unique. From 
a consistent artistic standpoint, the old- 
style typography, because of its graceful 
rhythm, allows for more decoration. It 
suggests decorative initials, cursive let- 
ters, tied letters, printer’s flowers. 

Modern typography is very much the 
opposite. Because of its regularity, it is 
not related to things flowery or cursive. 
It appears to lean toward severity and 
contrast. It is more difficult to set and 
demands accurate and correct attention 
to balance, spacing, analogy of orna- 
ment and decoration. Further incidents 
encountered in old-style and modern 
purisms are given in the accompanying 
setups. The added niceties described are 
strategic and serve to suggest dignified 
and well correlated styles. 

Of course, the iron-bound rule in ty- 
pography is not imperative, especially 
in the many forms of ephemeral adver- 
tising composition where effectiveness is 


a primary requisite. Many type faces, 
old as well as new, often suggest a style 
in and of themselves that invites depar- 
ture from strict old-style and modern 
precedents. Such older faces as Gara- 
mond, Caslon, and Cloister, and such 
newer faces as Bernhard Roman, Co- 
chin, Astree, Eve, and Metropolis, offer 
many ends to beauty. Unconventional 
styles that utilize cursive letters, hand- 
drawn rules, staggered but well balanced 
type masses, can become beautiful as 
well as attractive. The printer is not 
cautioned to adhere strictly to the his- 
toric, but he is cautioned to be consis- 
tent. He should not mix old-style with 
modern. He should not have delicate 
printer’s flowers with bold and heavily 
leaded lines of types. 

Another divergent style in vogue to- 
day is the use of sans-serif types. And 
again an artistic consistency suggests 
itselfi—“wiry” decorations to match the 
type, thin rule borders, page composi- 
tions having a uniform grayish “color” 
consistent with the weight of the letter. 

The value of style in typography is 
that it leads to a simplicity in so far as 
coherence of type face, decoration, and 
design is concerned. And, more than 
this, it helps the printer make his setups 
agree in flavor with the copy itself— 
surely a commendable ideal. Too often 
the average printed piece is considered 
solely in the light of so much type mat- 
ter attractively arranged. This is well; 
but femininity is a poor complement to 
things mechanical, and strong, bold lay- 
outs are far from being delicate in ex- 
pression to even an ardent admirer. 

The style assures and creates beauty. 
With the old-style viewpoint in mind 
the printer can automatically give con- 
sistent expression to inherent niceties. 
Old-style sets solid to good advantage; 
paragraphs should be indented; decora- 
tive initials may be used; printer’s flow- 
ers, extended letters, cursive types have 
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Old-Style 


RHE BEAUTY Of old- 
“ style lies in its 
4 mellowness of 
7 23% tone, a rhythm 
that runs vertically as well 
as horizontally over the 
page. Because its charac- 
ters donot have much con- 
trast of thick and thin 
lines, they offer a pleasing 





to old-style. Illustrations 
are most satisfactory when 
they match the “color” 
of the type. Border rules 
should not have muchcon- 
trast. Paragraphs should 
always be indented. Last 
lines may be centered. 
Curved margins can be de- 
signed with happy results.* 


grayish “color” +977. sryJ¢ reference Old-style is the 
and mass best jarks—asterish,dag- €Sthetic type 
when set solid. Ser, etc.—are most ap- face, soft, flow- 
Printer’s flow- propriate. Numerals, ing and hand- 


ers, tied letters, 
swash charac- 


to hold a consistent’ drawn in ap- 
feeling, should benon- pearance. It 

ranging (1234567890). 
ters, decora- Lines of capitals 


has effective 


tive initials sjouJdbeavoided.An- Purism of 
allbelong tiquepaperswithlaid feeling.t 
finishes and deckled 
edges are preferable. 
Generous margins are 


Suggested. 


t Any color added to old-style composition. should 

be judiciously and sparingly employed. A refined 

elegance is always the watchword with never any 
obvious attempts at bold or striking display. 
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T.. BEAUTY of modern 


type faces lies in their 
severity, the contrast of 
thick and thin lines and 
sharpness of serifs. Here is 
a harmony that runs hori- 


zontally only and allows for 


MODERN 





be set flush, stick-up ini- 
tials, contrasting rule bor- 
ders, decided black and 
white decorations and 
illustrations can be utilized 
to advantage.! The op- 
posite of old-style, modern 


great strength 1Modern typography lends itself to 
and power of should use the superior bold composi- 


handling. With 


letter and ranging nu- — 
merals (1234567890). 


modern types, poecause the modern Void the flow- 
lines can be character is heavy and ery and cursive. 


heavily leaded, 


paragraphs can 


well defined itis bestdis- | t ig positive in 
played on machine-fin- 
ish paper stocks. Last 


its keen appeal.? 


lines should not be cen- 
lered. Margins should 


always be square. 


2 Color added to the modern style can be brilliant and 
fairly strong in area. The watchword here is clarity and 


solidity with never any sacrifice to delicacy or feminism. 































a place; combination rules should not 
have much contrast; non-ranging nu- 
merals are best, as also are the old-style 
reference marks—the asterisk, dagger, 
paragraph and section indicator. 

With the modern viewpoint in mind, 
similar aids to good results can be fol- 
lowed. Modern types can be more widely 
leaded; paragraphs can be flush; stick- 
up initials can be used; flowery embel- 
lishments should be avoided; ranging 
numerals and superior letters and fig- 
ures are most proper; combination rules 
should have contrast, just as the modern 
letter has contrast. 

The style is valuable. It facilitates 
layout because it shows a straight path 
through the traditional—and artistic— 
rights and wrongs. With these various 
proprieties well in mind, the biggest part 
of the battle is won. Confusion is always 
difficult to cope with. Understanding of 
style and purism anticipates confusion. 
The printer realizes the possibilities of 
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ANS-SERIF TYPES are 
S stripped of all adorn- 

ment. They have no dif- 
ferentiation of weight, no 
refinement of Modern, no 
classicism of Oldstyle. They 
are mere letter forms, not 
designs. Consistent typo- 
graphical style demands 
respect for these details. 
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Style » vv ve 


ANY TYPE FACES, of historical 

or contemporary design, suggest an 
unconventional style that departs from the 
purisms of Oldstyle and Modern. Hand- 
drawn rules, staggered type areas, cursive 
initials and sO on can be capitalized to good 
effect. However, with a type face selected, 
some purism should be maintained. Oldstyle 
and Modern faces should not be mixed, and 
a free flowing letter should not be accom- 


panied by ty pes of severe and harsh design. 


Details such as ranging or non-rang- 
ing numerals, oldstyle reference marks 
or superior letters should, in an uncon- 
ventional style, follow the precedent 


established by the type face utilized. 


Conventional or unconventional, legibility is always the 


foremost requisite in good typography and good layout. 


COCO GOGO 
(JOP Oy PO, 
IAM COT 
Cae CAS GS CAD), 


The Sans-Serif Style 


Layouts should be two- 
dimensional and more or 
less severe—in imitation of 
the engraver’s art. There is 
little estheticism in Sans- 
Serif. It lacks imagination, 
and its matter-of-fact appeal 
should not be disturbed by 
using it in combination with 
cursive Oldstyle faces or 
even the majority of Modern 
faces. It is best all by itself! 
And it is best when appro- 
priately limited to smaller 
areas of type matter, for 
the Sans-Serif is not a very 
“comfortable” type to read. 
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his types. He comprehends their charac- 
ter. He appreciates that personalities 
differ—that if he mixes these personali- 
ties his productions will likely suffer. 
The style shows him the best way out. 

Thus through a simple method of 
classification much practical utility can 
be achieved with type. Instead of judg- 
ing the whole run of type designs and 
accessories as one immense field, an es- 
tablishment of two historical styles and 
two divergent styles is made. The printer 
immediately is aided in his effort toward 
effectiveness and beauty. 

When he undertakes a piece of com- 
position he decides first as to the desired 
objective—old-style or modern, uncon- 
ventional or sans serif. From here he is 
able to proceed intelligently. He has 
paths that offer artistry, softness, refine- 
ment, rhythm, severity, tonality, con- 
trast, strength. Each direction leads to 
the desirable quality of “style.” 
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New Books for the Printer’s 
Shop and Office Needs 





First Aid if You’re Confused 
by Similarities in Words 

“Words Confused and Misused,” by 
Maurice H. Weseen, an associate profes- 
sor of English at the University of Ne- 
braska, might profitably be placed in 
the front office or proofroom of every 
printing plant. Doubtless it would be 
considered as too elementary by many 
highly trained proofreaders; though for 
every such case there would probably be 
found a dozen or more proofreaders or 
master printers who would recognize the 
great need there seems to be for such a 
reference book in their plants. 

The book should not be looked upon 
as a dictionary, nor as a substitute for 
one. It lists only the words which for one 
reason or another have proved them- 
selves troublemakers to the American 
public; but there are enough of these to 
carry the contents of this book beyond 
three hundred pages! The words are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and usually in 
company with the word with which they 
are confused; as “Above—Foregoing.”’ 
Cross-indexing is also employed. Each 
error is discussed in sufficient detail to 
make the cause of the trouble clear. 

“Words Confused and Misused” may 
be purchased through the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER at the 
price of $2.15 postpaid. 


Revised Edition of Mansfield’s 
Book for Printing Students 

“Composition and Presswork for the 
Student of Printing,” by Arthur J. Mans- 
field, a practical printer and for some 
five years a printing instructor, is now 
brought out in a revised edition. The 
first edition of this work found consider- 
able favor for instructional use, and it is 
safely to be assumed that the author’s 
extensive revision of the present edition 
has only enhanced the book’s value. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
Mr. Mansfield’s book has met approval. 
He presents his subject matter in the di- 
rect, elementary manner which is most 
needed in any book for the beginner. 
When the author is talking about type 


cases, he shows illustrations of several 
cases, tells why the “j” and the “u” are 
out of alphabetical order, and instructs 
the student as to the correct position be- 
fore the case and how the stick should 
be held. In every instance the student is 
told why certain ways of doing things 
are recommended. The result is that the 
student does not merely learn by rote; 
he begins to understand the different 
steps of an orderly production process, 
and thus tends to follow the correct pro- 
cedure instead of unsound methods. 

This book is of notable value for use 
in printing schools or courses, and could 
very profitably be furnished to ambi- 
tious apprentices by their employers as 
a means of aiding their progress. It can 
be purchased through the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER at the 
price of $2.00 postpaid. 


A Book on the New Psychology 
of Advertising and Selling 

“The New Psychology of Advertising 
and Selling,” by Henry C. Link, is an 
important writing for all who are con- 
cerned with the advertising and sale of 
any product or service. Mr. Link is sec- 
retary of the Psychological Corporation 
of New York and director of its market- 
research division. The book presents the 
conclusions of this practical psycholo- 
gist on the problem of finding out what 
the people will buy. The scope of the 
work is best indicated by the chapter 
headings, as follows: 

Sellers’ resistance, or the egocentric predica- 
ment; The psychological market survey; The 
technique of market surveys; Psychology—old 
and new; What is good advertising ?; Testing 
advertisements ; Selling by radio and by mail; 
The qualities of salesmanship; Fashion be- 
havior and its laws; What will the consumer 
buy ?; Merchandise control for the consumer; 
Electric sales records. 

The author’s approach to his subject 
is unusual and most convincing. Too 
many writers of books start out with cer- 
tain conclusions in mind, and—whether 
from enthusiasm or the workings of their 
own thought processes—their writing 
seems bent on making every statement 
support these preconceived ideas. 





Mr. Link displays the commendable 
tendency to analyze sales and advertis- 
ing questions with more concern for log- 
ical reasoning than for proving some of 
his pet theories. For that reason his book 
may be read with confidence by adver- 
tising managers, printers, and others in- 
tent upon discovering the most reliable 
advertising and sales approaches. 

“The New Psychology of Selling and 
Advertising” may be purchased through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for $3.20 postpaid. 


Pertaining to the Principles of 
Dynamic Symmetry in Art 

“Dynamarhythmic Design,” by Ed- 
ward B. Edwards, is the first book to 
deal with the application of principles of 
dynamic symmetry in creating new art 
designs. These principles were rediscov- 
ered by the late Jay Hambidge, who 
studied them from the analytical view- 
point; but the present volume provides 
practical application, helping the stu- 
dent of design to develop a new design 
system built upon the geometrical prin- 
ciples of proportional growth and ar- 
rangement. 

The book is intended to offer the stu- 
dent or artist a means of creating fresh 
design ideas free from the dominance 
of tradition and yet based upon trust- 
worthy principles. It is said to be of spe- 
cial interest and value to commercial 
artists, designers, and others concerned 
with the developing of designs for vari- 
ous uses within the graphic arts. 

“Dynamarhythmic Design” may be 
purchased through the book department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER at the price of 
$3.70 postpaid. 


Editorial Thinking and Writing 
Analyzed in New Textbook 

“Editorial Thinking and Writing,” 
by Chilton Rowlette Bush, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, treats a phase of publica-- 
tion work which has long felt the need 
of competent attention. Most actually 
capable editorial writers have attained 
their proficiency through natural ability 
plus long experience, and in spite of the 
lack of facilities for intelligent study of 
this branch of journalism. 

The book therefore meets a genuine 
need. Only those who have occasion to 
read the editorials in many small news- 
papers or even monthly periodicals can 
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appreciate the extent of that need. The 
volume is a college textbook; but many 
a publisher could benefit by carefully 
studying this volume and then, through 
applying some of the more basic princi- 
ples stated, add new clarity, vigor, and 
general effectiveness to his editorials. 
The chapter headings, which clearly 
indicate the practical and comprehen- 
sive scope of the text, are as follows: 


Why and how editorials are written ; Edito- 
rials of definition; Editorials of explanation; 
How we think; Causal and functional rela- 
tions; Editorials involving causal relations; 
Argument from example: generalization, an- 
alogy; How the mind falls into error; The 
creative and critical faculties; Values; Refuta- 
tion; Readers’ attitudes; Editorial policy ; The 
structure of the editorial; Editorial style; Mis- 
cellaneous types of editorials. 

“Editorial Thinking and Writing” is 
an important contribution to the library 
of journalistic textbooks. It may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER 


at the price of $3.15 postpaid. 


China’s Invention of Printing, 
and Its Westward Spread 

“The Invention of Printing in China, 
and Its Spread Westward,” by Thomas 
Francis Carter, will appeal more espe- 
cially to those who enjoy delving into 
the ancient backgrounds of our indus- 
try. The present edition of this book is 
brought out because the first printing 
has been completely exhausted. 

The text is covered in four parts, as 
follows: “The Background of Printing 
in China”; “Block Printing in China”’; 
“The Course of Block Printing West- 
ward”; “Printing With Movable Type.” 
The first part discusses the invention of 
paper; use of seals; rubbings from stone 
inscriptions, and Buddhism as the dy- 
namic force creating the demand for 
printing. In Part II are covered the be- 
ginnings and significance of Chinese 
block printing; the Diamond Sutra of 
868, the first printed book; Empress 
Shotoku’s million printed charms; print- 
ing of the Confucian classics; printing 
of paper money. Part III concerns the 
slow but steady westward journey of pa- 
per and printing, and the fourth section 
discusses the invention of movable type 
in China, the great expansion of mov- 
able-type printing in Korea, and Guten- 
berg’s notable invention. 

“The Invention of Printing in China, 
and Its Spread Westward” may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $5.20 postpaid. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


July, 1932 


Subject: June 1 and 15 Issues of VOGUE 


85 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
BaBGND .- coe. ose eee 24 
Regular (M*), 12; Bold (M), 3; 

Book (T**), 9 


KGARAMIGND MG) xc 5ecdarsiercinwarg sGcretelss 18 
Old Style, 15; Bold, 3 
DURAND 224.55 sis iat eeassece 8 
Regular, 5; Light, 3 
SCORCH ROMAN CL) oc se:sss sss Sie sos eters 5 
MOG ND oo acc ees aio eles Discaceneewts 5 
CABTON- 10D) oie sina cw we ceemcees 4 
Old Style, 3; Bold, 1 
BERNHARD RoMAN (M)............ 3 
RABEneLAGHT AD) o.c5 5.608 dewey 3 
Crorter Op Stvte (71)... sas 2 
BASRERVIGTE CU): s.600s cs osnneeaeris 1 
LUCIO) CEN i (2) Va eer nee ee 1 
VE: MaGHT 4D) ac5 oc onkeasaanaeoes 1 
Goupy (OLD STYLE CL) 5.5666 is 1 
MSRANGION MD) oie o6.tes 7s, ree mp eign 1 
ITATAAN OLD STVEE OL) ossiveic cisccsesss 1 
RCRNNERTEY COD) «55.62 osc Wie aveisareis 1 
MonortyrPe CocHIn (M)........... 1 
Nicotas Gocain (M) .. ....60.604 1 
VEISS ROMAN (CL): onesies nswloss 1 
*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional 
Ads set in traditional types......... 45 
Ads set in modernistic types........ oy. 


Three of the advertisements are not in- 
cluded in the above-given tabulation for 
the reason that two are hand-lettered 
and in the third one several different type 
faces are used, but none to such an ex- 
tent as to justify naming it. Affecting the 
score, of course, is the fact that the dis- 
play of eleven of the advertisements cred- 
ited above to traditional types appeared 


PP el. el ai sca al 
tet rt a ge 
Pac cit iter nic etit alald 


your FACE 4 Neant take a holiday 
aT 


A sa 4 


in faces of modernistic character. On the 
other hand, only two of the advertise- 
ments credited to modernistic faces had 
display in styles considered traditional. 


Weight of Type 


Aids set in light=face..<......c6c000%s 50 
Ads:set in: bold=face.. «...0..... .6465.0s 29 
Ads set in medium-face............ 3 


Style of Layout 


MC OME ULOM AN as orstec ces na serercisie eter sree 66 
Moderately modernistic............ 16 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 3 
Illustrations 
Conventional 2: casks ancetiess 42 
Moderately modernistic........... 32 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 10 


(No illustration was used in one of the 
advertisements. ) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conmventional 22:3. ssis,.:eaerscisictonces 28 
Moderately modernistic............ 47 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 10 


There is little change to note in the use 
of types as between these issues of Vogue, 
the two of March covered in the April 
issue, and back of that the two December 
numbers analyzed for the January Score- 
board. Scotch Roman and Vogue forge 
ahead of Caslon this time. Of the first 
three, Bodoni and Garamond show a 
small gain, from 25 to 28 per cent and 
from 15 to 21 per cent respectively, while 
Futura suffers a drop of from 12 to 9 per 
cent. A newcomer is the Bauer “Weiss.” 






Cthyl 
[RAINS gasoline 


to do its best 





Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 


These the Scorekeeper considers respectively the best modern and best conventional or 
traditional advertisement in the issues of Vogue covered by this analysis. It is understood, 
of course, that the physical features only—type, composition, and layout, for example—are 
contemplated. The modern advertisement of Coty is distinguished particularly by its dis- 
tinctiveness, and it is appropriate, too. Color adds measurably to the Ethyl advertisement 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Practical questions in regard to pressroom problems are welcomed 
for this department. Inquiries will be answered promptly by mail 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed with the inquiry 











Antique Paper Calls for Extra 
Impressions for Brilliancy 


We will appreciate suggestions on the en- 
closed cover printed in size and aluminum, one 
impression of each. The aluminum was super- 
posed before the size had entirely lost its tack. 
Hard packing was used on a cylinder job press 
running 2,200 an hour. 


This antique-finish cover absorbs ink 
so freely and is so rough that two im- 
pressions of size are needed for complete 
coverage and a satisfactory ground for 
the aluminum ink. For brilliancy two 
impressions each of both size and ink 
are best. If you wish to improve this 
work as already printed, you may run 
overprint varnish-size over the alumi- 
num and then follow this with a second 
print of aluminum ink. 


What Causes Slur on Section 
of Guide Edge of Sheet? 


You will note that there is a slur on part of 
the guide edge of the enclosed sheet. It is not 
so noticeable when a new packing is put on, 
but grows worse after a thousand impressions. 
How can this be avoided ? 


The cylinder should be brought down 
so that it rides the bearers. Something 
is springing the form where the slur oc- 
curs, because parts of column rules are 
punching and the units that do not slur 
are printing better than those that do. 
Start correcting these conditions by a 
more careful justification, lockup, and 
planing-down, and pack the cylinder so 
that it rides the bearers. This should 
serve to overcome the difficulty. 


When Impression Increases 
as the Printing Proceeds 


This order was made ready with very little 
squeeze, and the first thousand were fine ; then 
the impression started to get heavy all over. I 
took out one sheet, but this proved to be a mis- 
take and made necessary a lot of patching up. 
How may I prevent this? I have to underlay 
type to make it print even with machine-cast 
rules. Is there a better way ? 


When you add a sheet with overlays 
on it to the packing you remove a filler 





sheet. You should not underlay type on 
the cylinder press. The high machine- 
cast rules should be eliminated by the 
proper care of the right metal and ad- 
justment of the composing machine. 


If Workups Occur in Wide-set 
Machine-composed Forms 

We have been having trouble with a wide- 
set form running on our cylinder press. After 
running a short time, the type is off its feet 
both set-wise and up and down. We have 
checked the machine-set matter with a mi- 
crometer, and also the bed of the press. I would 
not hesitate to call in a representative of the 
press builder or the manufacturer of the com- 
posing machine, except that we are not sure 
which is needed in this trouble. 

Check the furniture, chase, and lock- 
up first. The furniture at the side should 
be shorter than the depth of the page, 
and that at the foot shorter than the 
width of the page, to avoid binding. The 
chase should be right side up and not 
sprung. When the form is locked on the 
press the clamps should not be locked so 
tightly as to spring the chase, nor the 
quoins so tightly as to spring the form. 
The first requirement is to have chase 
and form firmly seated on the bed of the 
press. If everything is found all right it 
is possible that the inner bed supports 
may need shimming up. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Who's Afraid? 


EF stalks abroad these days in vari- 
ous guises. The wage earner is afraid 
to spend; the retailer is afraid to buy; 
the manufacturer is afraid to produce; 
the public is afraid to invest; the Gov- 
ernment is afraid to govern; but— 

The man who has the courage to use 
Good Printing to advertise his business 
will be the first one to enjoy GOOD 
TIMES when they return. 














Snappy and impressive blotter copy employed by 
the Miles & Dryer Printing Company, of Denver 


Rejuvenating a Flat-Bed Web 
Press Thirty Years Old 


We have a flat-bed web press that is some 
thirty years in service, and we find difficulty 
mainly from offset and impression. The flat 
bearers on the bed are worn and the cross head 
slides must be worn, because the cylinders do 
not ride the bearers. We have to run the pages 
on the bottom deck somewhat gray to avoid 
offset. We use special flat-bed web-press ink. 
Our form rollers are in good condition, but the 
other rollers are hard. Can you make any sug- 
gestions to overcome this trouble? We will 
surely appreciate any help you can give us. 


Equip this web press with new rollers 
throughout, else you will not get satis- 
factory inking. Use one certain brand of 
tympan paper and forget offset. The 
bearers should be replaced or repaired 
so that, with packing even with cylinder 
bearers, the cylinders will ride the bear- 
ers on impression. 


Problem of Bronze Adhering 
to Inks in Overprinting 


We do considerable gold bronzing and have 
always experienced more or less trouble with 
gold bronze sticking to inks, especially in over- 
printing or overlaps. To overcome this trouble 
we use carbonate of magnesia dusted on the 
printed sheets before bronzing. Is there a bet- 
ter preventive we could use? 


The best preventive is to have the 
inks on the sheet dry before bronzing, 
in which case the magnesia need not be 
used, provided the right bronze powder 
is employed and the bronzing machine 
is functioning as it should. If you will 
submit samples of the paper to the ink- 
maker he can supply fast- and hard- 
drying inks and the correct size and 
bronze powder. In large plants doing 
much bronzing it is often necessary to 
bronze before the inks have dried. To 
avoid sticking the printed sheets are run 
through the bronzer and dusted with 
magnesia. Either a separate bronzer is 
used exclusively for magnesia dusting or 
else pads and rollers are set aside to be 
used only with magnesia, as it soon ruins 
rollers and pads for bronzing. 
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Efficient Speed of Automatic 
Feeders; Embossing Dies 

Can you advise us at what maximum press 
speeds a feeder can be expected to produce the 
best results and with what per cent efficiency ? 
This is assuming an ideal condition of stock. 


cylinder machines. What is a preferred method 
of sheet embossing on cylinder presses? Our 
trouble is the replacing of male dies that be- 
come detached due to the heavy impression 
with our bristolboard dies. 


The automatic feeders on the cylinder 
presses are designed to operate 100 per 
cent efficiently at the rated speeds of the 
press with regular printing papers. The 
exceptions are such sheets as cannot be 
hand fed at full speed. The automatic 
repressed-fiber blanket is an excellent 
material for male dies in cold embossing. 
So is lead foil. The female die should be 
type high. Glue (with Le Page’s glue or 
shellac) one sheet of tagboard onto the 
bare cylinder. Glue the felt or the foil 
onto the tagboard. After the adhesive 
has dried, trim off parts of die not re- 
quired, beveling outward. 


Press for the Printing of Small 
Lots of Admission Tickets 


What sort of press would you suggest for the 
printing of short runs of admission tickets, not 
numbered, printed in one color? 


The quantity of the tickets will sug- 
gest the selection of the most suitable 
press. If the tickets may be arranged in 
groups to be printed together, this will 
greatly increase the output of any press. 


An Inquiry on Chalk Overlays, 
Interlays, and Patent Bases 


I have heard that the one-sided chalk over- 
lay is adequate for all except dull-coated or 
uncoated papers. Is this true? Do all chalk 
overlay boards come .009 or .012 inch thick? 
Which caliper is best ? Does the board divide 
up this way—body paper, .004 inch, chalk on 
each side, .0025 inch—making a total of .009 
inch thick? If so, one gets, with a one-sided 
overlay, .0065 inch pressure on solids and down 
to .004 inch pressure for halftones and lights. 
Is this sufficient or too much for average con- 
ditions? If one uses an interlay over a patent 
base, won’t some pressure be lost because of 
the grooves or holes for clamps in the base ? 

The one-sided overlay answers for pa- 
pers most favorable for halftone print- 
ing, such as super and enamel-coated 
book. Some boards come eight-, ten-, 
and twelve-point. The thinnest is most 
used. You may change the impression 
fron the amounts stated by dropping 
the thickness of the body paper of the 
chalk overlay from the packing above 
the chalk, or by adding this thickness to 
the packing where not covered by the 
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chalk overlay. The thickness and stiff- 
ness of the printing plate are sufficient 
to render negligible any bad effect of the 
grooves and holes in the bases. 


Perforating Attachment Useful 
on Work-and-Flop Orders 


Due to the thin stock we had to print each 
side of this order separately. Can such an order 
be printed work-and-flop in one operation? 
We will appreciate your advice on this matter. 


You may print it work-and-tumble by 
leaving the perforating rules out when 
printing the first side. Insert the perfo- 
rating rules (but doubled as to length) 
when backing up the sheets after tum- 
bling. Another and better way is to use 
a perforating attachment. 





Imprinting With Rubber Forms 
on Decorated Tin Sheets 


We are producing an advertising proposition 
that will be lithographed on tin. Space three 
inches wide and an inch deep will be left for 
imprinting the advertiser’s name. Is this work 
done with foundry type or rubber stamps, and 
on what kind of a printing machine ? 


This sort of imprinting is best done 
from rubber forms, using halftone ink. 
If not too large, the platen press will an- 
swer. Quite a bit oversize sheets may be 
fed into 14 by 22 platens in the regular 
way, and still larger sheets foot or head 
down to bottom gages. If the sheets are 
too large you had better have the im- 
printing done by a concern specializing 
in printing on large sheets of metal. 








Why the 
Shortage? 




















Youwas late three mornings, 
you busted the job press; you 
pied a form; you spent three 
hours rollin’ cigarets and | 
think you stole some of my 
licker. I ought to charge you 
for allowin’ you to work. | 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—Docked! 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Is Seeking Manual of Halftone 
Printing on Platen Press 


Can you recommend a book which teaches 
the knack of halftone makeready ? Our work 
is on platen presses. I enclose a recent sample 
which is the reason for this correspondence. 


You will find excellent handbooks of 
platen presswork in the list of books for 
sale by THE INLAND PRINTER. In the 
series of articles entitled “Practical 
Makeready for Today,” printed in THE 
INLAND PRINTER during 1931, you will 
find halftone makeready concisely de- 
scribed. On the platen press, use platen- 
press halftone inks; if the plates tax the 
inking facilities of the press, instal vi- 
brators on the form rollers; at the start 
make sure the plate is type high and that 
the platen is parallel to the form. Use 
rollers in good condition, slightly ex- 
ceeding the trunnions in circumference, 
and a hard packing. The rollers are of 
great importance and should have am- 
ple tack. Turn the press over by hand, 
and if the rollers when going up on the 
ink plate clearly show where they have 
left ink on the halftone by an image or 
“ghost” of the halftone on their surface, 
the roller pressure is correct. 


Reproducing Fine-Screen Cut 
on Unglazed Onion-Skin 


On the enclosed insert the black halftone was 
printed over the blue tint. There has been some 
question as to the practicability of printing 
such a fine screen halftone on onion-skin stock. 
We would like your comment on this work. 


Fine-screen halftones require a paper 
of level, homogeneous surface, and the 
farther the departure from this require- 
ment, the less satisfactory the result. If 
you must print on unglazed onion-skin 
use a screen of from 110 to 120 lines and 
print the halftone first, overprinting it 
with a transparent blue tint. 


Paint Samples Not Printed 
With the Paint Itself 


A customer insists that we print his samples 
with his paints straight from the can. After ex- 
perimenting we found we could not get the de- 
sired results with paint. He will not consider 
four-color process plates and printing ink. 
How can we best exactly reproduce his paints 
on paper? What is the best way to run the 
forms? There are ninety-six colors, tints, and 
shades to be reproduced. 

After numerous experiments the larg- 
est paint and varnish companies utilize 
painted or sprayed paper when an exact 
showing of paint is required. The paint 
is painted by an expert painter on large 
sheets of paper which are cut into small 
chips to fit the spaces on the color-card. 


Some paintmakers send these chips to 
color-card manufacturers, who secure 
the chips onto the color-card by means 
of the color-card machine. Other paint- 
makers have their own color-card ma- 
chines. This method has been found 
more satisfactory than flat multicolor 
printing with split rollers, divided foun- 
tains, and decreased reciprocation of the 
vibrators for this work. 


Inks With High Gloss for Use 
in the Printing of Labels 


We are enclosing two labels which show two 
different inks, one having a distinctive sheen 
in comparison with the other. Has the glossy 
print been printed with a special ink or with a 
regular ink and later varnished ? 


The sample was printed with what is 
known as gloss label ink, which you may 
obtain from the inkmaker. 


Complete Information Sought 
Regarding Halftone Overlay 


I understand about rollers and their care 
and that a good grade of the correct ink should 
be used, but the overlaying section of halftone 
makeready seems to be a little vague to me. I 
am giving a list of questions I would like you 
to answer. Also, can you give me the name of 
a school where I can learn makeready ? 


All your questions are answered in 
“Practical Makeready for Today,” the 
series of articles which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER during 1931. From 
the United Typothetae of America, of 
Washington, D. C., you may obtain a 
list of schools where presswork is taught. 


Information Wanted on Process 
of Printing upon Tin Plate 


Can you tell us where to find exact informa- 
tion as to printing on tin? We are interested in 
learning in detail the entire process. 


Tin decorating is a branch of lithog- 
raphy. You will find the desired infor- 
mation in handbooks of lithography for 
sale by The Inland Printer Company, 
especially “Offset Lithography, Photo- 
lithography, Tin-Plate Decorating,” by 
Warren C. Browne. 


Running Two or More Colors 
at a Time on One Cylinder 


Are there any books explaining the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of running two or 
more colors on a single cylinder press in one 
operation ? Where can they be obtained ? 


We cannot recall any such book. It is 
practicable to cut the rollers, divide the 
fountain, and decrease the reciprocation 
of the vibrators, provided the assorted 
colors are not run too close together and 
that the form may be properly inked 
under these conditions. 





Printing Buyers’ Library 
Installed by Printer 


Less than a year ago—last Septem- 
ber, to be exact—Brogle & Company, 
New York City printing concern, moved 
to new quarters providing two and a half 
times the amount of space formerly used 
by the company. When the sales figures 
for 1931 were computed, a few months 
later, it was found that Brogle & Com- 
pany had enjoyed the biggest year in the 
history of the company. 

With a thought to stimulating busi- 
ness and making 1932 another banner 
year, that firm has established “Brogle’s 
Printing Buyers’ Library.” At the offices 
of the company, at 52 East Nineteenth 
Street, has been gathered a collection of 
information all of which is of genuine 
importance to the printing buyer. The 
library’s general classifications include: 
paper information; paper price guide; 
types and their uses; colors and inks; 
engravings and electrotypes; samples of 
printing by Brogle & Company; ideas 
and suggestions; envelopes and mail- 
ers; postal information. 

The classifications sound rather gen- 
eral—but not the subheadings! “Paper 
Information” includes colors, finishes, 
the mill brands, sample sheets, sample 
books, and a classification of papers. 
The type group covers type catalogs, 
type faces, and typographic specimens. 
Under “Ideas and Suggestions” are com- 
plete printed material and dummy sug- 
gestions for portfolios, booklets, folders, 
broadsides, books, die-cut pieces, letter- 
heads, embossed material, house-organs, 
book jackets, gummed labels, varnished 
printing, and greeting cards; an indus- 
trial file arranged alphabetically as to 
business; and the 1931 Direct Mail 
Leaders exhibit. And so it goes. The 
printing buyer will ordinarily find here 
the answer to every advertising-printing 
problem which often confronts him. 

In order to demonstrate the broad 
and complete scope of this library, Bro- 
gle & Company has distributed a 26 by 
32 directory broadside which itemizes 
the entire library and gives the exact 
drawer and file in which each item may 
be found, thus reassuring those printing 
buyers who dread the lurking salesman. 
The Brogle library plan deserves com- 
mendation for the farsighted salesman- 
ship it displays in thus trying to make 
clear so many of the things which puz- 
zle the buyer of printing. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desirous of receiving criticism of their papers or mention 
of their rate cards, subscription plans, etc., should write Mr. Caswell 
in care of this publication. Newspapers cannot be criticized by mail 








Successful Publisher Covers 
Good Points in Address 


Fred Naeter, of the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, recently made an 
address before the Alabama Press Asso- 
ciation. In recent years almost every 
newspaper man has come to know the 
Naeter brothers, publishers of the paper 
mentioned above. They have not only 
made a great local daily newspaper there 
—they have made a city. And with all 
this success they are modest fellows. 

In his recent Alabama address Fred 
Naeter unbuckled his belt and used it 
freely on scme matters concerning the 
newspaper business Among his com- 
ments were the following: 

“The big things of life are done by the 
select few. Forty-two out of 345 con- 
tributors to our Red Cross fund paid 
half the total subscription.” 

“Those who are not here because of 
economic conditions, have always been 
in that shape.” 

“T don’t think we ever originated an 
idea. We just go around and see what 
the best of the newspapers are doing, 
and try to do it as well as we can.” 

“The greatest thing a newspaper edi- 
tor can do is to have both his family and 
himself as well dressed as anyone in his 
community.” 

“We aim to keep our newspaper a 
homey paper. We do not want it to look 
like a city daily.” 

“T consider our editorial page of para- 
mount importance.” 

“Handle your subscription list as a 
business proposition. Study it, and keep 
your eye out for subscribers wherever 
you see them, on mountain or valley.” 

“Remember that by natural causes 
you will lose about 10 per cent of your 
subscribers annually. Unless one keeps 
everlastingly at it, a subscription list 
will run down rapidly.” 
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“The editor who digs all the time and 
goes nowhere is a ditch-digger.”’ 

“Some editors succeed because of per- 
sonalities or peculiarities. It usually is 
not safe to follow freaks.” 

“Organization produces vital citizens 
out of country residents.” 

“Tf you haven’t someone to criticize 
you, stir things up a little and then wel- 
come honest criticism.” 

“A newspaper can help pull a town 
along, or let it drag. It can lead the way 
and always find followers.” 

“The more money an editor makes, 
the more he can do for his country.” 

“Avoid an oversupply of brains and 
an undersupply of business sense.” 


Organization Work Valuable in 
Numerous Different Ways 


The publisher who thinks that organ- 
ization work among newspaper men is 
all wasted effort, and that he is not es- 
sentially interested in it, might make 
a note of the report of an advertising 
agency after using a special group of pa- 
pers in Illinois for a large account. This 
group of papers had a big account, but 
because of the fact that nineteen of the 
papers disregarded instructions and ren- 
dered poor service and cooperation in 
handling the business, sixty-five other 
papers in the group lost the account. We 
know a publisher who thinks that be- 
cause he spent $14,000 to consolidate 
the two weekly papers in his county-seat 
town he should and will get all the busi- 
ness that naturally comes to that town, 
regardless of any newspaper organiza- 
tion or efforts. The report mentioned 
above should illustrate the fallacy of his 
position. If he were a part of the group 
mentioned, which he is not, this one ex- 
perience would cost him more than all 
his newspaper-association dues would 
cost for a whole year. 


Bill Offered for Correction of 
Copyright-Law Defects 


An important bill that concerns news- 
papers, magazines, and other publica- 
tions, introduced in the recent session of 
Congress, was the Sirovich bill (H. R. 
12094). This bill, intended to correct 
and clarify the copyright situation, al- 
most reached the point of passage, and 
it should be renewed and pushed during 
congressional sessions to come. Every 
publisher should bring pressure to bear 
to get this bill passed. 

Present copyright laws are such as to 
be almost ruinous to any publication 
which accidentally or wilfully violates 
them. Unscrupulous persons may often 
catch publications which all unwittingly 
reproduce copyrighted pictures, graphs, 
articles, or stories. For each copy of a 
paper (not each issue) the penalty for an 
infringement of this copyright law may 
be enforced even to the extent of tens of 
thousands of dollars, and the minimum 
penalty is so severe that few could pay it. 

The new bill, briefly, provides that 
newspapers and magazinesare not liable 
for any infringements appearing in paid 
advertising matter. No injunctions may 
issue to prevent completing any serial 
already started. The right of first pub- 
lication is protected and given priority 
over all other rights. The penalties of a 
dollar a copy for infringement are elimi- 
nated, and in general the stringent pro- 
visions of the old law are removed. The 
minimum damage is reduced to $50, and 
in any event anyone who infringes with- 
out intent is well protected. 

Very few publishers realize the dras- 
tic provisions of the copyright laws as at 
present existing, or comprehend what 
might happen to the financial reserves 
of any publication should the extreme 
penalties be assessed against a publisher 
for even a technical violation. 
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University of Oregon Dispenses 
With Journalism Courses 

Journalism has been eliminated from 
the curriculum of the University of Ore- 
gon as a part of the economy program 
inaugurated at that institution for the 
coming year. And because of this an- 
nouncement the press of Oregon is in 
arms for a fight to change the order of 
the board of education. Publishers and 
others interested in the continuance of 
the school of journalism set up the claim 
that journalism is no more overcrowded 
than other professions—the law, medi- 
cine, commerce, or ministry. 

In granting to the press a hearing to 
present a plan or policy that will reés- 
tablish the school of journalism and still 
permit the necessary economies, it is 
hoped that the great educational insti- 
tution of the state of Oregon may find 
a way of financing the Department of 
Journalism. Like some of the other pro- 
fessions, journalism in college supple- 
ments other education to an extent and 
value that can only be appreciated in 
the fullness of years of experience. We 
believe that no student having taken 
two or more years of journalism will 
ever say he regrets the time or expense 
involved in that study, even though he 
has never followed journalism as a ca- 
reer. A technical training of that char- 
acter fits any man or woman better to 
view and analyze things and events, and 
to a greater appreciation of public men 
and women whose activities are of in- 
terest to the public. 


Out in the great Southwest recently 
the writer found that a certain little- 
known cigaret was being advertised by 
means of an automobile band wagon 
running up and down the main streets. 
The “band” was a loud phonograph 
which pestered the air with ragtime and 
jazz, making more noise than a radio 
full of static. The outfit excited the ire of 
every business house on the streets, and 
sometimes protests were sent in to the 
mayor’s office, asking relief from the an- 
noyance. If that is “advertising” then 
truly has the art degenerated to the 
verge of the bow-wows. Suppose, how- 
ever, that every business house, picture 
show, peanut stand, and local enterprise 
should adopt such advertising tactics. 
Would the bedlam thus created bring 
about corrective ordinances of such a 
nature as to abolish this nuisance? 








“He Who Shoots 
the Stars” 


hacia this bronze figure for 
a moment. For it is Pumunangwet 
(He Who Shoots the Stars) . . . who 
dares to attempt even the unattainable 
with the conscious pride of an uncon- 
querable spirit. 

The highest quality of Man has Pu- 
munangwet . . . strength and courage, 
aspiration, confidence. Disdainful of cir- 
cumstances, undaunted by conditions, 
he shoots the stars! What a spirit! Is it 
not inspiring to think that New Eng- 
land once bred men like that ? 

She still breeds them. It has been our 
privilege to work with some of them 
in overcoming adverse conditions . . . 
attaining the possible which only seems 
beyond reach. 

Daily, minds and markets are being 
pierced by courageous advertisers. And, 
daily, those who say “We can’t afford 
it” are losing orders to those who dare 
to try. The order-getters are then called 
“lucky.” But it is not luck. It is skill and 
courage. Their arrows are the arrows of 
printed salesmanship. But their spirit is 
the spirit of He Who Shoots the Stars. 

Are “conditions” adverse? We can 
provide you with sure, swift shafts, 
shaped by knowledge and aimed with 
skill... if you draw the bow. 

Do the odds seem against you? Con- 
sider the odds against Pumunangwet 
... and use the enclosed card. 











Illustration and text from a remarkably impres- 
sive mailing piece distributed by the Adam Sut- 
cliffe Company, of Central Falls, Rhode Island 


Each Competitor Makes a Profit, 
and Everything Is Rosy 

“T have always made it a rule to set 
my advertising and printing rates where 
they would yield me a profit, and I have 
always encouraged my competitor to do 
the same.” That remark was made by a 
prominent publisher and official of the 
N. E. A. whose plant we visited. 

Then we visited his home and the city 
environs, and there found ocular evi- 
dence that his policy was correct. This 
publisher of a small daily newspaper 
and a semi-weekly had a good building 
for his business, though nothing elabo- 
rate. His wife, who works in the office 
and should probably share at least on a 
50-50 basis in credit for the success of 
the business, was delighted with one of 
the best moderate-priced homes in the 
city. Every business man in the com- 
munity testified to the fact that the 
newspaper was strong and influential 
for the city’s welfare. A model home or 
two in novel locations, which the pub- 
lishers had built and furnished, opened 
to the public for inspection, and then 
sold to some substantial buyer, testified 
to the enterprise of the paper. Numerous 
activities of the municipality were sup- 
ported or initiated by the newspaper; 
“drives” were helped by news and edi- 
torial support, and without ostentation 
the newspaper made a good showing as 
a modern institution, although located 
within half an hour of a metropolitan 
city with great modern newspapers. 

Well, it can be done! The basis for all 
this success is undoubtedly the policy 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 
And as the competitor in this case is also 
an important factor in the community, 
the importance of maintaining cordial 
business relations with him is not to be 
lost to sight. “I try to give my competi- 
tor a good break on everything; I ask 
him only to make a profit on what he 
does, and, if he gets business that I do 
not, it is all right with me.” 

A lot of good horse sense in that esti- 
mate of a competitor and the policy of 
maintaining a profit! There must be, be- 
cause the newspaper shows a fair profit, 
even this year, and the publisher and his 
wife are not worrying over business any 
more than others who are trying to 
“slide through” and maintain a stand- 
ard that will enable them to catch step 
and go forward at full speed when the 
present deflation is ended. 
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Too Many Papers Use the Wrong 
Form in Billing Agencies 

After close study of a large number 
of newspaper billings on advertising ac- 
counts, we are fearful that many news- 
paper offices still remain indifferent in 
regard to information and instructions 
promulgated by advertising agencies 
concerning the proper form for such 
billing. Here is one bill: 





ESTHONIA ADVERTISER 
Esthonia, Me. 
Regulation Advertising Agency 


March 13th, 1932. 
Advertising March 3, 10........$4.70 











Now, what advertising agency or clerk 
in an agency can tell exactly what that 
billing is for? It does not state the name 
of the advertiser, the number of inches 
or lines used, or the different dates when 
copy was run. It leaves out the impor- 
tant matter of rate, title, and the space 
used. In fact, billings of that kind have 
for years made country and weekly local 
papers unpopular in agency offices— 
along with failures to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of copy and schedules with orders. 

A committee of the N. E. A. some 
years ago tried to remedy this matter by 
sending out a form for billing advertis- 
ing which would meet the approval of 
agencies as well as of advertisers. This 
form is as simple, and as easily made up 


form shown on this page? It is not nec- 
essary to show on a bill or statement a 
lot of detailed information about the 
paper, the field, or the policy. That in- 
formation has long been studied and 
classified for each paper used. What the 
agency wants, and especially the clerks 
handling such accounts need, is infor- 
mation that will make it positive just 
how the account shall be figured and a 
settlement can be made. 

Of course, along with the above-dis- 
cussed subject the matter of checking 
copies must have been properly han- 
dled. Then, unless there is a dispute re- 
garding compliance with orders, wrong 
date, wrong copy, or something of that 
kind, settlement will always be promptly 
made by every reputable agency in time 
to take advantage of the regular dis- 
counts, if any is allowed. 


Publications’ Linage Figures 
Indicate a Marked Decline 


The linage decline seems to be pro- 
gressing all along the line. Magazines 
are reported down 25 per cent in the 
first four months of 1932, and newspaper 
linage is down 15 per cent. Circulations 
are reported remaining about normal, 
which is to be questioned seriously, 
since every publication finds subscrib- 
ers short of cash. The trend of wages is 
drastically downward, with many pub- 
lications going to the non-union basis 
where men refuse to codperate in plans 
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ESTHONIA ADVERTISER 
Published every Thursday 
Hate & Harmony, Publishers 


In account with 


REGULATION ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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A type of bill recommended for use by newspapers. It has the outstanding advantage of presenting the 
complete story. Use of this form, instead of the indefinite form also shown, is a sensible step 


and printed, as the wrong form. We 
have presented the matter in these pages 
before. It must be indifference, then, 
and not obstinacy, that impels publish- 
ers to continue with any old style of bill- 
heads and statements. 

Why not correct the matter and print 
new forms now, of such character as the 
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for cutting expenses. Cuts of 10 per cent 
are quite the rule, and in the local-paper 
fields more than that. With profits de- 
clining to the vanishing point in many 
instances, there is no other recourse for 
publishers who hope to maintain quality 
and be ready for the comeback that is 
“just around the corner.” 


THE 





A Statement of Codperation’s 
Significance to Business 

One of the most eloquent statements 
of the ideals of codperation in industry 
we have yet read was made recently by 
J. F. Owens, of Oklahoma, president of 
the National Electric Light and Power 
Association, at Kansas City. It is worth 
reproducing, and we hope that a few of 
those publishers who have adjusted their - 
minds against any sort of part or play 
with others in their line of business will 
read and ponder it seriously. 

“T know of no word in the English 
language richer in the implications in- 
volved in its meaning than the word co- 
operation. I have a feeling that when 
man had reached the stage in his devel- 
opment where he could blend his mind 
and thoughts with those of other men 
and act with them in unison for common 
purposes, the Almighty breathed into 
him a living soul. 

“Cooperation is at the very basis of 
progress; it is essential to the advance- 
ment of society and civilization. It is 
only through cooperation, as between 
individuals, communities, states, and 
nations, that any real world advance- 
ment has resulted. At no time within the 
last quarter of a century has the need of 
the practical application of the princi- 
ples of co6peration in business and in 
society been in greater evidence. I am 
inclined to feel that it is only in times of 
adversity that the lesson that man does 
not live to himself alone is driven home 
and that he is forced to a realization of 
the truth that he is, after all, a unit of an 
interdependent social relationship.” 


It is suggested by an association field 
manager (see also page 47 of the March 
issue) that promotion of the interests of 
many concerns might be effected by urg- 
ing their employes to use printed cards 
on which would be presented some such 
thought as the following: 

“T am able to make this purchase be- 
cause I am on the payroll of the Blank 
& Blank Company. I trust you will re- 
turn the favor by making use of this 
company’s service and products.” 

Adapting the idea to almost any con- 
cern would prove the loyalty and inter- 
est of the employe, while at the same 
time promoting the prosperity of the 
company that is supplying its men and 
women with purchasing power. Try it in 
your own business and test its benefit. 
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Little Encouragement Is Given 
Audits and Market Surveys 

Unless there is more indication of di- 
rect results, local newspaper publishers 
are as likely as not to become gun-shy of 
some of these modern ideas that have 
been set up in the way of encouraging 
more national advertising in the smaller 
publications. Having been in very close 
_touch with some of these modern ideas 
and devices to inform, placate, and lure 
national advertisers, and having encour- 
aged the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars in good money in order to pre- 
pare territorial and market surveys and 
also circulation audits, we find very lit- 
tle evidence that national advertisers or 
agencies place much value on them. 

Where lies the trouble? The market 
surveys may not be in the convenient 
form desired; they may not be filed and 
referred to; they may be disregarded 
because of dealer representation in other 
papers, etc., or perhaps they are junked 
with the barrels of other “truck” taken 
in by every agency and advertising of- 
fice. Circulation audits of local papers 
may not be vital to the placing of busi- 
ness with them; may not be in correct 
form; are not kept available in making 
out schedules, or possibly they are sim- 
ply thrown away. 

Advertising-agency men may not be 
“‘local-newspaper-minded”—maybe this 
is the correct reason. Perhaps they hold 
them in contempt as being of little im- 
portance in increasing the volume of 
agency commissions. Magazines, metro- 
politan papers, and radio are so much 
more productive of good commissions 
that the entire aim seems to be to con- 
tact that business rather than to bother 
with innumerable small units. 

That situation will change, because in 
due time a lot of small units will equal 
one large one. There are a thousand ad- 
vertising solicitors and “‘personal repre- 
sentatives” of large and medium units 
after every big national account, leaving 
some of the good advertising men and 
agencies where they will have to recog- 
nize and use smaller papers. The devel- 
opment of consumer-interest and spot 
advertising will have its day. 

Some of this latter development is 
now in evidence, because in many lines 
no salesmanship other than the direct 
appeal to dealers and consumers will 
break down resistance in these times. 
But in our experience we find agencies 


asking for rates, sometimes for circula- 
tions, of small newspapers unheard of 
outside of their own local environment, 
and even picking for schedules papers 
which do not at all measure up to others 
covering the same field. It yields the 
suspicion that there is no real discrimi- 
nation in the value of the papers they 
have pegged for certain uses, and little 
attention to the surveys which have 
been prepared at heavy cost. 

Rather discouraging, by and large, 
for the market-survey and circulation- 
audit features of modern local papers 
that have been built honestly and care- 
fully to sell a dollar’s worth of space and 
service for a dollar of pay! Unless some 
aid and encouragement come from the 
other end of the line we fear that the re- 
sults will amount to a complete setback 
to the days of 1900, when not even pub- 
lishers knew much about their business. 
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N. E. A. Convention Trip Offers 
Real Vacation to Members 

Plans for the National Editorial As- 
sociation annual convention which is 
being held this month have been broad- 
cast through the N.E.A. official bulletin. 

The convention is to be held in San 
Francisco this year, while the organized 
tour of the association will begin at Chi- 
cago on Wednesday, July 13. Members 
are to leave Chicago at 8 p. m. on that 
day, arriving at Kansas City Thursday 
morning, and from there will take the 
Union Pacific at noon for Portland, Ore- 
gon, where the party is scheduled to ar- 
rive on Saturday, July 16. 

Several stops in Oregon and down the 
line to San Francisco will be made. At 
San Francisco the first session of the 
convention will be held on Monday, 
July 18, with other sessions on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Several pleasure stops 











Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


The way some dowagers dress at a 
formal affair you’d think they had been 
through a stripping machine. 

Many a comp has built his own 
home through his cleverness in manip- 
ulating sticks. 

To get by, an electrotyper’s product 
as well as his business must be on the 
level at every point. 

It takes more than an ink reducer to 
cut down your overhead. 

A certain cigar-lighter manufacturer 
always orders letterheads and envel- 
opes to match. 

Even in good times some halftone 
engravers are continually taking a cut. 

The way some comps avoid Jower- 
case makes one think they’re trying to 
capitalize on their knowledge of dis- 
play. 

Naturally all circus hand-bill forms 
ought to be locked up with midget 
quoins to be consistent. 

After writing a yarn onecub reporter 
was discouraged because he couldn’t 
get a head to suit him. 


In olden days of long ago 
Men welcomed prophets new. 

Today, though times have changed a bit, 
They welcome profits, too. 
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will be made on the road down to Los 
Angeles, where the party will arrive on 
Friday, July 22, for two more days of 
business sessions interspersed with lit- 
tle pleasure trips and attendance at some 
ot the Olympic games. 

Secretary Herbert C. Hotaling of the 
N. E. A. announces that reservations 
have been coming in encouragingly so 
far and that possibly two special trains 
may be necessary to convey the party 
westward from Kansas City. 

The plan of the trip and the outing 
and sightseeing features are very ap- 
pealing indeed, and, although this is the 
third or fourth excursion to California, 
it may be expected to be one of the 
largest conventions of the N. E. A. 


A Few Want-Ad Ideas That Will 
Help Increase Your Revenue 


Want ads can well be promoted with 
but a little extra work in the front office. 
Not only do these little ads bring some 
revenue, but they are circulation stimu- 
lators and can be used to the advantage 
of the paper in several ways. We have 
tried the idea of having a want-ad blank 
printed and tabbed to place on the front- 
office desks, handy for any caller to use. 
Also one can have a number of these 
blanks or slips printed to enclose with 
letters, bills, and notices of any kind to 
everybody addressed from the office. On 
the front of these blanks set up a little 
advertising, such as “Handy Want-Ad 
Blank”: “Use Herald Want Ads”—“the 
cost is so very little for the range they 
cover and the results they bring—2c a 
word for first insertion (or for each in- 
sertion), with a minimum charge of 25c 
for 15 words or less.” “Write your copy 
on this slip and count words and figures 
to indicate the proper amount to enclose. 
Include your name and address and tele- 
phone number in this count.” 

Following this have four or five blank 
lines ruled, and at the bottom a blank 
ruled for name, address, number of in- 
sertions, amount paid or charged, etc. 

Another publisher using this handy 
want-ad blank prints some sample ads 
on the back to indicate how copy should 
be prepared, and suggesting items that 
may well be advertised. Sometimes a cut 
or comic figure pointing the way is used, 
and quite generally the little want-ad 
blank pays for itself many times over. 

In these days it pays to make effort in 
every direction to increase business. 
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Business Review for June 


HE BUSINESS record made in the past 

month has been drab and irregular, 
but not without compensating features. 
So eager are most people for the resump- 
tion of commercial and industrial activ- 
ity that they fail to realize that we are in 
the middle of the summer period—ordi- 
narily a dull season, even in good times. 
The condition of business has been de- 
scribed as one of stagnation, with excep- 
tions here and there. 

In spite of the downward tugging of 
public psychology, certain constructive 
forces have been working toward an up- 
ward swing. Automobile sales and also 
production have been slowly gaining. 
According to the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, motor-car pro- 
duction in the United States and Can- 
ada during May totaled 185,970 cars 
and trucks, an increase of 20 per cent 
over the preceding month. 

The May retail sales by the Packard 
Motor Car Company distributers and 
dealers have been reported as showing 
an increase of 7 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The Auburn 
Automobile Company is putting men to 
work at its factory at Auburn, Indiana, 
all departments being operated on full 
six-day schedules; and the Ford Motor 
Company is reported to have established 
operating schedules in June for produc- 
tion which will exceed the output of the 
preceding month. 

A recent issue of Bankers Monthly 
carried an article setting forth the views 
of many of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements. 
According to these observers the future 
of the farm-implement industry is tak- 
ing on a brighter hue. While the farmer 
has taken a terrible beating, as a class 
he has not suffered as much as have his 
brothers in the industrial centers. Farm- 
ing conditions are reported good. Soil, 
so far as moisture is concerned, is ideal. 
While a shortage is expected in the win- 
ter wheat crop in the Southwest, the 
spring wheat yield from the Northwest 
and Canada is reported as favorable. 

Steel mills report still further falling- 
off in their backlogs. However, bookings 
for structural steel have shown some ad- 
vance in recent weeks. Some pressure to 
reduce the price of steel is being noted. 
It has been pointed out that the average 
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cut in steel prices since the 1929 peak 
has been only 13.5 per cent, compared 
with an average decline in all commodi- 
ties of 32.1 per cent. This failure to re- 
duce the price of steel, it is claimed, is 
one of the factors which tend to retard 
any speedy and positive recovery in one 
of the nation’s leading industries. 

Although no definite reversal of the 
downward trend of business and indus- 
trial activity has yet occurred, it is sig- 
nificant that the month-to-month de- 
cline in industrial operations and trade 
volume has become slow and irregular, 
in sharp contrast with the rapid reces- 
sion which took place during last year 
and the ealier part of this year. The 
down-swing is less pronounced. The hys- 
teria which accompanied bank failures 
—spreading in all directions like a prai- 
rie fire and resulting in the inevitable 
collapse of banking institutions in dis- 
tant communities—seems to have prac- 
tically run its course. 

Indeed, there is one cheering thought: 
The moment business recovery sets in, 
it will begin to be felt all along the line. 
Workers will be recalled to their places 
beside industrial machines and benches, 
mercantile counters, and office desks. 
Those organizations which have utilized 
the dull period for the rehabilitation of 
plant equipment—curtailing overhead 
expenditures and cutting operating costs 
—will find themselves far in advance of 
their less diligent and less farsighted 
neighbors. Now fundamental corrective 
forces are constantly at work in various 
sections of the country, and a large part 
of the necessary adjustments have al- 
ready been accomplished. 

The summer, however, will be a diffi- 
cult period, considering the conditions 
abroad, and with business activity in 
this country at a low ebb. Added to this 
is the fact that the purchasing power of 
farmers is lower than at any time since 
the long depression of the 70’s. This 
constitutes one of the special problems 
of the present depression. Real progress 
is nevertheless being made in credit, the 
bond market, and also national finance. 
These developments are not spectacu- 
lar, and of course do not help the unem- 
ployment situation, but they do furnish 
the essential basis from which increased 
business activity can start. 
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Plans for Craftsmen Convention 
Promise Memorable Sessions 


Fred J. Hagen, of Chicago, president of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, is enthusiastic over the plans for 
the international convention to be held in 
Washington, D. C., August 22 to 24. He has 
reported to various clubs that plans have been 
completed for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates and the other visitors by the convention 
committee of the Washington Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Clark A. Long being 
chairman of this committee. 

Program plans for the convention were ap- 
proved at a meeting of the international board 
of governors recently held in New York City. 
All convention sessions will be held at the 
Wardman Park Hotel. 

Registration of delegates will start on Sun- 
day, August 21, and the fee has been fixed at 
$10. This fee covers the cost of the banquet 
and the expense of the boat trip and various 
sightseeing outings. Two speakers will be on 
the program for each of the convention busi- 
ness sessions to be held during the forenoons 
of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Inter- 
club conferences affording opportunities for 
the interchange of ideas will be part of each 
forenoon session. 

Sightseeing is on the program for Monday 
afternoon, while that evening will be devoted 
to a boat trip. Tuesday evening the banquet 
and dance will be held in the Wardman Park 
Hotel’s Gold Room, which will accommodate 
1,200 persons. On Wednesday afternoon a bus 
trip will be taken by the visitors to Mount 
Vernon in honor of the bicentennial of George 
Washington’s birth. This trip will be made by 
way of the Arlington Bridge and the new 
George Washington Highway. 

Tentative plans are being made to run a spe- 
cial train from Chicago to Washington, to be 
known as “The President’s Special.” All Crafts- 
men are being urged to attend the convention 
and benefit by its important sessions. 


Publishers Protest Ads on 
Federal Mail Vehicles 


Protests are being made by the American 
Publishers Conference, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., against the use of mail 
trucks operated by the United States Post Of- 
fice Department for paid advertising, as pro- 
posed in a joint resolution, H. J. Res. 404, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman William F. Brunner, of New 
York. The resolution was referred to the House 
committee on postoffices and post roads, of 
which Brunner is a member. 

The publishers object to the resolution be- 
cause, if adopted, it will place the Post Office 
Department “in direct competition with all 


forms of advertising, particularly newspapers 
and periodicals.” Mr. Brunner is said to have 
reported that an advertising man has offered 
$2,166,000 for a concession to use the Govern- 
ment mail vehicles for the advertising of na- 
tionally known products. 

A. C. Pearson, chairman of the American 
Publishers Conference, is leading the protest. 


To Honor Editors, Publishers 


Three master editors or publishers of news- 
papers or other publications in Iowa are to be 
selected each year by a committee of the Iowa 
Press Association, and will be awarded suit- 
able trophies as “recognition that they have 
worked hard, lived honorably, thought soundly, 
and influenced unselfishly with a sincere view 
to the betterment of their communities, their 
state, and their nation.” The sum of $100 will 
be set aside annually by G. L. Caswell for the 
purchase of suitable trophies or certificates. 


U. T. A. Directors Approve Plans 
for Cincinnati Convention 


Financial, marketing, and production prob- 
lems will be considered at the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the United Typothetae of 
America, to be held at Cincinnati, October 17 
to 20. Tentative programs for the main and 
departmental sessions have been approved by 
the board of directors of the organization. 

For the opening day of the convention the 
schedule calls for the consideration of produc- 
tion. There will also be sessions of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association and 
the Typothetae Secretary-Manager Associa- 
tion, and a meeting of U. T. A. directors. 

Marketing will be featured at the Tuesday- 
forenoon session of the convention. The de- 
partmentals to hold sessions in the afternoon 
include the General Assembly, the Typothetae 
Cost Accountants Association, the College An- 
nual Producers Association, the U. T. A. 
Finance Committee, and the International 
Trade Composition Association. 

The subjects of finance and accounting will 
have the right of way at the Wednesday-fore- 
noon session, while business cares will be cast 
aside in the afternoon in favor of recreational 
activities of various kinds. 

Educational work will be considered at the 
Thursday-forenoon meeting, after which the 
executive session will be held, when election of 
officers for the coming year and the adoption 
of resolutions will take place. 


Fifty-three Years in Service 


Associates of Oscar W. Gronlun, pressroom 
superintendent with the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois, congratulated 
him recently as he entered upon his fifty-third 
year of continuous service with that company. 





$100,000 Spent by Chicago Firm 
for New Printing Equipment 


New equipment costing about $100,000, and 
already paid for in cash, has been installed in 
the plant of the Gunthorp-Warren Printing 
Company, Chicago, at its new address, 210 
West Jackson Boulevard. 

J. Latham Warren, secretary of the concern, 
and one of the two men who founded the com- 
pany back in 1894, said that fifteen years ago 
they had been informed that the landlord, the 
Marshall Field Estate, had decided to erect a 
massive office building some time in the future 
on the site of the building in which the plant 
was located. As a consequence, the printing 
concern deposited cash each year in a depre- 
ciation and replacement fund, so that when 
the time arrived for removal of the plant the 
money would be on hand for the purchase, for 
cash, of the new machinery and other equip- 
ment which would be required. 

Thirteen new Miehle presses were installed, 
in addition to a new Dexter folder, a new 
Cleveland folder, and other equipment. The 
new press equipment includes six of the latest 
type of verticals, three horizontals, three No. 4 
units, and one fifty-six-inch cylinder press. 

Ten linotype machines, ten monotype key- 
boards, and eight casters are included in the 
equipment moved from the old to the new lo- 
cation. The amount of floor space in the new 
quarters is about the same as in the former 
plant, approximately 60,000 square feet, and 
located on three floors. 

Mr. Warren also informally announced that 
after he has completed the removal of the 
plant and has everything in satisfactory shape 
at the new location, he will let the younger 
men of the concern manage the whole busi- 
ness. Walter J. Gunthorp, son of the other 
founder, is president of the concern. 


July 31 Is Closing Date of the 
Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit 


Invitations have been extended to all users 
and producers of direct-mail advertising cam- 
paigns to take part in the Direct Mail Leaders 
Exhibit, which will be put on display in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, to be held 
in New York City, October 5 to 7. All cam- 
paigns are to be sent to the headquarters of 
the D. M. A. A., 2227 Barlum Tower, Detroit, 
on or before the closing date, July 31. 

Following the exhibition of the specimens 
at the convention, the exhibits will be routed 
through the country to be displayed in leading 
cities under the auspices of the direct-mail de- 
partmentals of local advertising associations. 
All of the details connected with the manage- 
ment of these activities will be centered this 
year at the headquarters of the D. M. A. A. 
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Graphic-Arts Exposition to 
Be Reconsidered Later 


No plans will be formulated for a graphic- 
arts exposition until the business conditions im- 
prove, leaders in the industry decided at the 
conference held in New York City on May 12. 
Participating in the conference were officers 
and other representatives of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
board of directors of National Graphic Arts 
Expositions, Incorporated, and representatives 
of printing-machinery concerns. 

John Clyde Oswald, secretary of National 
Graphic Arts Expositions, issued a publicity 
release to trade papers in which he said that a 
resolution was adopted to the following effect: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that owing to the present adverse business 
situation no plans should be entered into at 
this time to hold a graphic-arts exposition, and 
that the matter be therefore laid on the table. 

“Resolved, further, that the board of direc- 
tors be authorized to call a meeting when busi- 
ness conditions are sufficiently improved to 
justify further consideration of the matter.” 


Lynch Succeeds Montgomery as 
Head of Manz Corporation 


V. R. Lynch, who has been serving as execu- 
tive vice-president and general manager of the 
Manz Corporation, Chicago, for the past sev- 
eral years, has been elevated to the presidency 
of the company, succeeding F. D. Montgom- 
ery, who has in turn been appointed chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Lynch is only the fourth president the 
company has had since its organization in 1867 
as a wood-engraving business. When three- 
color process printing, succeeded later by the 
four-color process, was introduced, the Manz 
concern took a leading position in its develop- 
ment as plate manufacturers. Early in the 
present century the firm added to its engrav- 
ing business a printing department, and forged 
ahead in its development until the present 
equipment includes about a hundred presses. 

Notwithstanding the depression the com- 
pany has shown a profit during 1931, and the 
first part of 1932 has been even better. It is 
reported that the concern has no bonded or 
bank indebtedness, and that most of its stock 
is owned by the different men occupying ac- 
tive managerial positions. 

In a statement made for publication, Mr. 
Lynch said that if other companies who are in 
a position to make favorable reports would 
issue them, new optimism would permeate the 
economic atmosphere. 


Death of C. G. Pritchard 


arl G. Pritchard, for thirty-five years con- 
nected with the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, and for several years its secretary and 
treasurer, died on May 13 after a brief illness. 
Funeral services were held at the Hiram Chris- 
tian Church on May 15. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons. 

A. F. Harris, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, who was associated with Mr. Pritchard 
during the entire time of his connection with 
the company, said that no man was more fa- 
vorably known and loved in the graphic-arts 
industry than Mr. Pritchard. R. V. Mitchell, 
the president of the company, and Thomas R. 
Jones, vice-president and general manager, also 
eulogized Mr. Pritchard as a friend, a man, 
and a company executive. 
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Mr. Pritchard was born November 27, 1870, 
and became associated with the Harris concern 
in December, 1898. For many years he was 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, and early in 1931 was made treasurer of 
the corporation, continuing his duties as secre- 
tary with his new office. 


Offers Specimen Sheets 


Printers of New York City are being en- 
couraged to issue type-specimen books made 
up of sheets published by the Typographers 
Association of New York, Incorporated. These 
sheets show various faces of type produced on 
linotype, intertype, and Ludlow equipment, 
and are 8 by 10% inches in size, with text 
printed in black and borders in red. 


Double ‘‘Checks’’ Aid Idea of 
Buying Printing at Home 


Printers of San Diego have organized the 
“Print It in San Diego Club,” and have issued 
advertising checks, similar to bank checks, to 
advertise the idea that merchants and other 
business men should get their printing done in 
their own city. Half of the double checks are 
issued on the “San Diego Bank of Prosperity,” 
are made payable to the “Printers of San 
Diego,” and the thing payable is “exactly all 
our printing,” with the signature “S. D. Mer- 
chants,” as reproduced below. 





Niagara District Craftsmen 
Hold Annual Conference 


Five local Craftsmen clubs comprising the 
Niagara District of the international associa- 
tion held their annual conference in Toronto 
on May 28. The 226 delegates and guests rep- 
resented the cities of Buffalo, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Rochester, and Toronto. Thomas H. 
Saunders, representative of the international 
association in the district, presided. 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
Charles R. Conquergood, president of the To- 
ronto club. Addresses by George C. Van Vech- 
ten of Rochester, on “Business Is Normal,” 
and by Albert Comroe, of Montreal, on “Lay- 
outs and Composition,” were read by delegates, 
as neither of the speakers could be present. 
Gustav R. Mayer, of Buffalo, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Engravings and Electrotypes,” and 
Charles Sharpe of Toronto read a paper on 
“The Chemistry of Printing Inks.” Past Presi- 
dent Oliver Watson of the international asso- 
ciation, and International Treasurer Harvey 
Weber, also gave addresses. 


Type Foundry Offers a Special 
Casting Plan for Printers 


A plan thought to be of special interest to 
many printers is being offered the trade by 
O. E. McLaughlin, of the Sterling Type Foun- 
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The “Print It in San Diego” idea is effectively put across by these double checks. They ably demon- 
strate that the money which local merchants spend with San Diego printers comes back to their tills 


The return checks, signed by the “Printers 
of San Diego,” are issued on the “Bank of 
Reciprocity” and made payable to “S. D. Mer- 
chants,” and call for “Money earned by print- 
ers,” which is going back to the merchants. 

On the reverse side the statement is made 
that “Every check that San Diego printers is- 
sue to San Diego merchants is a result of a 
check that a San Diego merchant has sent to 
a San Diego printer.’”’ Could there be a better 
or more effective way of impressing the matter 
of reciprocity on the minds of merchants? 
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dry, Vermontville, Michigan. This firm an- 
nounces the establishing of a department in 
which printers’ own type metal will be cast 
into new type. 

As the market for old type metal is not 
favorable, the idea of replacing old type with 
recast type in up-to-date faces has a special 
appeal. The Sterling Type Foundry believes 
that this special opportunity will be welcomed 
by many firms now alert for methods of im- 
proving their equipment without involving a 
considerable amount of expense. 
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Editor Awarded Gold Makeup 
Rule by State Association 


A gold makeup rule was presented to R. D. 
Soule, of the Milbank Herald-Advance, for 
excellence in editorial writing, during the sec- 
ond annual Newspaper Day of the South Da- 
kota State College, at Brookings, on May 20. 
Publishers and mechanical employes were in 
attendance to hear addresses on production 
and business problems connected with news- 
paper publishing. 

H. H. Heath, editor of the Artesian Com- 
monwealth and president of the South Dakota 
Press Association, presented the makeup rule 
to Mr. Soule on behalf of the association and 
the state college Department of Printing and 
Journalism. Professor W. A. Sumner, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and G. A. Klein- 
schmidt, a merchant of Ortonville, Minnesota, 
were among the speakers. 

The summer meeting of the South Dakota 
Press Association will be held at Watertown 
on Friday and Saturday, July 22 and 23. 


Carnegie Students of Printing 
Receive Their Certificates 


Twenty-three students were given diplomas 
and certificates from the Department of Print- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, at the 
commencement exercises held on June 14. 

The ten men who completed the four-year 
course, thus earning the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Printing, were: Joseph A. Cangio- 
losi, East Hampton, Long Island; Harvey A. 
Collins, Bayonne, New Jersey; William A. 
Conway, Shamokin, Pennsylvania; Francis P. 
Dill, Roselle Park, New Jersey; Edward C. 
Estabrooke, Yonkers, New York; John H. 
Hartman, of Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania ; 
John H. Lord, Yonkers, New York; Wilbur 
N. Phelps, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania; Richard 
Turner, Staten Island, New York; Harry J. 
Ziegler, Butler, Pennsylvania. 

The eight men who received two-year day 
certificates were: William H. Egan, Dallas, 
Texas; Clifford H. Galbraith, Collingswood, 
New Jersey; Robert Gerstenschlager, Wads- 
worth, Ohio; R. Garry Lindemulder, Detroit ; 
Paul V. McKenna, Pittsburgh; Reuben Palley, 
New York City; Charles L. Shaffer, Renovo, 
Pennsylvania; J. F. Weiler, New York City. 

Night-school certificates were awarded to 
Edward O. Benson and John J. Pfab, for work 
in machine composition ; Harry C. Goodall, in 
typography; Frank C. Wickerham, in press- 
work ; Edward J. Bryan, in layout and design. 

Professor Gustafson said that this was the 
fifth group of graduates in the course in print- 
ing since the establishment of the Typothetae 
Foundation in 1927. He reported that more 
than half of the graduates from the day course 
have accepted positions with printing concerns 
which are located in five different states. 


Capacity of Schweinler Press 
Being Greatly Increased 


New machinery will be installed in the eight- 
story Schweinler Press Building, 421 Hudson 
Street, New York City, as the result of the 
consolidation of the magazine-manufacturing 
interests of the Frank A. Munsey Company 
and those of The Charles Schweinler Press. 
Carl Schweinler, son of the founder of the 
Schweinler concern, will continue as president. 

The Munsey magazines, including Argosy, 
Detective Fiction, All-Story, and Railroad Sto- 
ries, up to this time have been printed in the 


Munsey plant at 141 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York City. Increased circulation of these 
magazines is said to have required larger fa- 
cilities than were afforded in the former Mun- 
sey plant. The additional equipment to be 
installed in the Schweinler plant will increase 
its capacity to the extent that the plant will be 
able to produce an aggregate of 200,000,000 
magazines every year. 


Durand Is Made Pacific Coast 
Manager for Intertype 


M. J. Durand has been appointed manager 
of the Pacific Coast division of the Intertype 
Corporation, with headquarters at 152 Fre- 
mont Street, San Francisco. 





M. J. DURAND 


William B. Goode, whom Mr. Durand suc- 
ceeds, retires from an active business life cov- 
ering a period of forty-five years, twenty years 
of which were spent with the San Francisco 
branch of the Intertype Corporation. The an- 
nouncement was made that officers of the In- 
tertype Corporation regretted that Mr. Goode 
had retired from active business, but that they 
were gratified that his counsel would be made 
available at any time when needed. 

For the past thirteen years Mr. Durand has 
been associated with Mr. Goode, and during 
this period he has acquired a practical knowl- 
edge of the requirements of printers and pub- 
lishers throughout the territory covered by the 
Pacific Coast division, including seven states 
in addition to the territories of Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Elmer H. Hostetler will continue to have 
charge of the Los Angeles sales office of the 
Intertype Corporation. 


Death of Harry A. Barmeier 


Harry A. Barmeier, a vice-president of the 
International Printing Ink Corporation with 
headquarters in New York City, died in a hos- 
pital at Niagara Falls, New York, on June 2, 
as a result of injuries sustained in an automo- 
bile accident on May 10 in Canada. 

Mr. Barmeier with Tom Reese, of Buffalo, 
also connected with the International Printing 
Ink Corporation, was returning from a busi- 
ness trip in Canada in Reese’s car when they 
collided with a Canadian National Railways 
electric car which came upon them suddenly, 
wrecking the car and injuring both men. 

Mr. Barmeier was born in St. Louis thirty- 
eight years ago, and went to New York City 
about six years ago. 





Increase in Postal Rates Made 
Effective for Two Years 


Increased postal rates become effective July 
6, under the new revenue act, and will be in 
effect until July, 1934. The provisions of the 
act dealing with postal rates were published in 
a circular issued by the National Council of 
Business Mail Users. The text of the new law 
reads as follows: 

“(a) On and after the thirtieth day after the 
date of the enactment of this act, and until 
July 1, 1934, the rate of postage on all mail 
matter of the first class (except postal cards 
and private mailing or post cards, and except 
other first-class matter on which the rate of 
postage under existing law is 1 cent for each 
ounce or fraction thereof) shall be 1 cent for 
each ounce or fraction thereof in addition to 
the rate provided by existing law. 

“(b) On and after July 1, 1932, and until 
July 1, 1934, on the advertising portion of any 
publication entered as second-class matter 
subject to the zone rates of postage under ex- 
isting law, the rates per pound or fraction 
thereof for delivery within the eight postal 
zones established for fourth-class matter shall 
be as follows: 

“For the first and second zones, 2 cents; 
third zone, 3 cents; fourth zone, 5 cents; fifth 
zone, 6 cents; sixth zone, 7 cents; seventh 
zone, 9 cents. For the eighth zone, and between 
the Philippine Islands and any portion of the 
United States, including the District of Colum- 
bia, and the several Territories and posses- 
sions, 10 cents. 

““(c) Only 85 per centum of the gross postal 
receipts during the period the increased rate of 
postage provided in sub-section a remains in 
force shall be counted for the purpose of de- 
termining the class of the post office or the 
compensation or allowances of postmasters or 
of postal employes of post offices of the first, 
second, and third classes. For the purpose of 
determining the commissions (as distinguished 
from the compensation and the allowances 
based thereon) of postmasters of the fourth 
class, only 85 per centum of the applicable 
cancellations, collections, and receipts during 
such period shall be counted.” 


Claybourn Declares Letterpress 
Printing Retains Supremacy 


Improvement in its equipment and practices 
will enable letterpress printing to hold its posi- 
tion of supremacy in the graphic arts, accord- 
ing to L. W. Claybourn, of Milwaukee, head 
of the Claybourn Process Corporation, who 
gave an address before the Chicago Printers 
Supplymen’s Guild on June 3. His subject was 
“Operating Modern Machinery.” 

Mr. Claybourn said that competition of off- 
set and intaglio processes of printing has had 
the effect of spurring manufacturers of letter- 
press machinery to make improvements which 
have simplified printing. 

The speaker distributed samples of printing 
to illustrate several points which he sought to 
impress upon the listeners. He stated it was 
ridiculous for pressmen to overpack cylinders 
and to use superfluous underlays if and when 
presses, plates, and paper were made to insure 
precision in printing. The samples he displayed 
indicated how poorly impressions registered 
from forms of type or electros which were not 
properly prepared before they went to the 
pressroom. As a contrast he showed samples 
of proofs of forms in plants where precision 
methods were employed. 
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Photoengravers’ New Scale as 
Analyzed by Louis Flader 


Copies of the new standard scale of photo- 
engraving prices, to become effective August 1, 
are being distributed by the American Photo- 
Engravers Association. These revised figures 
and side-notes are based upon cost data gath- 
ered from photoengraving plants for the past 
eight years. The size of the new sheet is such 
that a full-size newspaper page can be scaled 
without additional calculations. 

On one side of the sheet appear basic values 
of copper halftones and zinc etchings, and on 
the other side are values for Ben Day zinc 
etchings and coarse-screen halftones. The side- 
notes are printed on both sides of the sheet for 
convenient and quick reference. 

The American Photo-Engravers Association 
states that the new scale does not raise prices 
but “corrects errors of the old scale and sub- 
stitutes therefor the ascertained average pro- 
duction costs.’”’ The result of this correction is 
a decrease in the prices of some plates and an 
increase in the prices of others. 

Concerning these various changes in the 
standard scale, the analysis furnished by Louis 
Flader, commissioner of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, follows: 

“Changes in the scale figures of the various 
classes of plates present considerable readjust- 
ment from present values. On each class of 
plates there is a size at which no change in 
scale values is made. The present scale values 
of these plates are: copper halftones, $9.00; 
zinc etchings, $6.00; coarse-screen zinc half- 
tones, $3.60, and Ben Day zinc etchings, in- 
cluding surcharge, $4.50. On all plates at this 
date scaling more than these figures there is a 
reduction in scale values ranging from one-half 
of 1 per cent to as much as 30 per cent on some 
sizes and kinds of plates, Single plates smaller 
than these sizes carry advances of one-half of 
1 per cent or more, according to the kind and 
size of the plate being scaled. These changes in 
scale values, combined with the changes in the 
side-notes, result in a downward revision of 
scale values of sweeping extent. 

“Changes in the side-notes are numerous. 
As an example, extra halftone negatives are 
valued at 40 per cent and extra line negatives 
at 334% per-cent of scale values, instead of 50 
per cent as on the present scale. Line etchings 
on copper value at 2 1/10 times scale figures 

instead of 2% times as at present. Duplicate 
plates are valued at 25 per cent less than scale, 
instead of 15 per cent. 

“A sweeping change is found in the abolish- 
ment of note 23 of the present scale, which 
provides percentage surcharges on Ben Day 
zine etchings. Instead of a note for this pur- 
pose, the surcharges are incorporated in the 
scale value of Ben Day zinc etchings, thereby 
saving one calculation and giving the value of 
the etched plate in one amount. The charges 
for laying Ben Day tints, painting in, and 
scratching are continued on a time basis the 
same as they are at the present time. 

“A feature of the new scale which is ex- 
pected to receive widespread public approval 
is the introduction of a new side-note dealing 
with grouped copies. According to this side- 
note, a number of copies for small plates, 
which .can be grouped together, and photo- 
graphed, printed, and etched as one plate, is 
subject to a considerable discount from scale 
figures, without extra charge for sawing apart. 
This side-note is expected to result in an in- 
creased use of small plates.” 
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No change is being made in the Standard 
Scale for Color Process Plates, explained Mr. 
Flader. The cost experience of the industry has 
shown that this scale represents sound values 
under present conditions. 


Bauer Cutting Bernhard Book 
Type Face in Three Sizes 


The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, 235 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that it has stocked Bernhard Book 
type in sizes of ten-, twelve-, and fourteen- 
point. In his announcement R. E. Strothmann, 
president of the concern, said that since Bern- 
hard Roman was a trifle too light to make a 


BERNHARD BOOK ONE 


of the new members in the family 


perfect book face, the decision was reached to 
cut the Bernhard Book face, which fits in be- 
tween Bernhard Roman and Lucian. 

“This new design retains the original dainti- 
ness of the Roman, but the added weight lends 
to the printed page increased vivacity and 
punch,” reads the announcement. “Undoubt- 
edly the Bernhard Book will prove most de- 
sirable to both publishers and printers.” 


Linotype Company Announces 
Display-Type Matrices 


New Pabst Extra Bold advertising figures in 
thirty- and forty-two-point have been an- 
nounced by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany as additions to the Pabst type family. 





30 Point Pabst Extra Bold—30A217 


1234567 


42 Point Pabst — _— Condensed 


123456 


Showing use of 6 Point Gothic Con- 
densed No. 2 Capitals (punched hori- 
zontally on matrices and cast hori- 
zontally on slugs) 





a<«an 


l/c 
19c 


The thirty-point figures are made for use with 
two-line twelve-point, and the forty-two-point 
condensed figures are intended to be used with 
two-line twenty-point. Both these faces will 
run in wide auxiliary magazines. 

Announcement was also made concerning 
the issuance of Vertical Gothic Condensed 
Capitals in three sizes, six-, ten-, and twelve- 
point, to be used as catch lines in food-store 
advertising. When cast the letters appear hori- 
zontally on the slugs, but in makeup the slugs 
are cut to the desired length and used verti- 
cally between the large figures. 
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Howard and Randolph Reélected 
by the International Union 


Charles P. Howard, and his associates on 
the Progressive Party ticket, won all the of- 
fices of the International Typographical Union 
in the general election of the union, held on 
May 25. Announcement of returns was made 
on June 17. The vote for Mr. Howard’s re- 
election was 30,026 as against 25,004 votes cast 
in favor of Leon H. Rouse, of New York City. 

Claude M. Baker won the first vice-presi- 
dency by a vote of 31,536, his nearest rival, 
Lawrence J. Corlas, receiving 17,457 votes, 
and C. C. Testerman, receiving 4,723 votes. 

Francis G. Barrett received 27,732 votes for 
the second vice-presidency, defeating the pres- 
ent incumbent, George Bentley, who was given 
21,675 votes, and Thomas J. Connelly, who 
received 4,799 votes. 

Woodruff Randolph, elected to succeed him- 
self as the secretary-treasurer, received 34,317 
votes as against 19,693 votes cast for his op- 
ponent, Guy S. McCoy. 

Charles E. Mayers was elected a member of 
the board of auditors, and Ira G. Gwinnup 
was chosen as agent at the Union Printers 
Home. William B. Lowe was selected as dele- 
gate to the Trade and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, and five members—Frank B. Morrison, 
William H. Trotter, Roy C. Cline, Frank X. 
Martel, and John Simons—were chosen as 
delegates to the American Federation of Labor. 

The issues upon which the campaign against 
the reélection of President Howard and Secre- 
tary Randolph was unsuccessfully fought re- 
volved around “frozen bonds” in which some 
of the funds of the union are invested, unem- 
ployment, and the five-day week. Many pages 
in the International Typographical Journal 
had been devoted to both sides of the contro- 
versies for several months preceding election. 

Three of the candidates for international of- 
fices hold their union membership in Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16. Howard earned 
his own union’s support by a vote of 1,944 as 
against 1,692 votes cast for Rouse; and Wood- 
ruff Randolph, who was president of No. 16 
prior to elevation to his international position, 
registered a Chicago victory by a vote of 2,158 
as against 1,435 votes cast for McCoy. Law- 
rence J. Corlas, at present an organizer for the 
Chicago union, received 1,315 votes from his 
fellow-members in Chicago for the office of 
international first vice-president, as compared 
with 1,930 votes cast for Baker. 


Meyer Engaged in Printing and 
Publishing Research Work 


John L. Meyer has announced the establish- 
ment of the John Meyer Press Exchange at 
Madison, Wisconsin, designed to conduct re- 
searches and surveys in the newspaper, print- 
ing, and trade-paper fields, and to arrange and 
conduct programs and conferences in the in- 
terests of newspaper promotion. 

Mr. Meyer has begun preparation of two 
texts for use by schools of journalism for an 
eastern publisher, one to cover the subjects of 
business journalism and the other to discuss 
business angles of the newspaper profession. 

For the past two years Mr. Meyer has been 
in charge of the educational activities for the 
George W. Mead Paper Institute, at Madison, 
using programs planned to aid publishers and 
printers in interchanging ideas and improving 
their businesses. From 1922 to 1930 Mr. Meyer 
was editor of the National Printer-Journalist. 
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Lithographers Elect Directors 
and Officers at Convention 


William H. Merton, of Cincinnati, has been 
reélected president of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association by the newly elected direc- 
tors at a meeting held in connection with the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the as- 
sociation at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, May 24 to 26. Others reélected were 
Trowbridge Marston, of New York City, vice- 
president, and Ernest S. Lloyd, of Philadel- 
phia, treasurer, of the association. 

Directors named by the convention included 
the following lithographers: P. N. Calvert, 
Cleveland; Harrison K. Caner, Junior, Phila- 
delphia ; M. L. Davidson, Los Angeles; C. E. 
Dickinson, Nashville; Joseph Deutsch, Chi- 
cago; George K. Hebb, Detroit; Robert R. 
Heywood, New York City; Wm. F. Krohmer, 
Chicago; Ernest S. Lloyd, Philadelphia; J. R. 
Lowe, Erie; Earl H. Macoy, Chicago; Trow- 
bridge Marston, New York City; William H. 
Merton, Cincinnati; George R. Meyercord, 
Chicago; Arthur A. Morse, Boston; John 
Omwake, Cincinnati; Col. William Ottmann, 
New York City; H. H. Platt, New York City; 
Horace Reed, Buffalo; G. P. Sauer, Milwau- 
kee; C. P. Schmid, New York City; Thos. B. 
Sheridan, Baltimore; E. E. Straus, Louisville; 
Milton P. Thwaite, New York City; Charles 
F. Traung, San Francisco; S. F. Zillox, Akron. 
The honorary directors selected were: W. S. 
Forbes, Boston; Max Schmidt, San Francisco. 

In his address to the convention, President 
Merton indicated that he was an optimist, and 
he expressed the opinion that out of the pres- 
ent depression would come a new spirit of 
trade cooperation which would do away with 
“selfish and silly competition.” 

“Tn times like the present it takes real cour- 
age to continue your business on the same high 
standard as in former years,” said Mr. Merton. 
“Competition is the life of trade, but it must 
at all times be fair. Your competitor is justly 
entitled to a profit on his manufactured prod- 
uct, and when you deliberately cut your price 
below a reasonable profit, you not only injure 
yourself but lose the respect and confidence of 
your competitors.” 

Alfred B. Rode, president of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, and Charles W. 
Frazier, chairman of its finance committee, re- 
ported on the activities of the foundation. 
Much interest was manifested in that part of 
the report concerning the investment of the 
endowment fund, which showed that on an 
investment of $604,441, the Foundation is re- 
ceiving an income of more than $33,000 a year. 
The report disclosed that practically all of the 
investments were still paying dividends and 
that few of the securities had depreciated in 
value. Lithographers requested a list of the se- 
curities from Mr. Frazier for their personal 
and also their business use. 

Upon motion of George Meyercord, of Chi- 
cago, the convention went on record as favor- 
ing a suspension for two years of the price- 
fixing clauses in the Sherman and the Clayton 
acts. Copies of the resolution were transmitted 
by wire to congressmen in Washington. 


Butler Distributer for Kodapak 


The Eastman Kodak Company, which has 
developed Kodapak, a transparent substance 
used for wrapping, has named the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company and its affiliated companies as 
distributers. The statement has been made 
that “the sheet has a crystal clearness, is made 





with moisture- and non-moisture-proof quali- 
ties, and also has many other favorable fea- 
tures, such as pliability and minimum amount 
of shrinkage or stretch.” 


Death of Emory Cobb Andrews 


Emory Cobb Andrews, vice-president of the 
International Printing Ink Corporation, passed 
away at Winnetka, Illinois, on June 17. Mr. 
Andrews was fifty-four years old at the time 
of his death. He had been associated with 
Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, for many years 





EMORY COBB ANDREWS 


prior to its becoming a unit of the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation, which was 
organized several years ago. After the organ- 
ization of the new company several of the 
branch offices in Chicago were combined, with 
headquarters at the former Ruxton branch, 
and Mr. Andrews, who became a vice-presi- 
dent, was placed in charge. 

The deceased was recognized as an authority 
on the subject of color as applied to printing, 
and became well and favorably known as a 
speaker before craftsmen’s clubs and other 
groups connected with the printing and pub- 
lishing business. He was the author of two 
books: “Color and Its Application to Printing” 
and “Color and Its Distribution in Printing.” 
Surviving him are his widow and two sons. 


A Summer Estimating Course 


A special estimating course to be conducted 
daily, five days a week, from July 6 to August 
4, has been announced as among the summer 
activities of the Master Printers Federation of 
Chicago. Students will put in full time each 
day during the period announced, and will be 
thus enabled to complete a course which ordi- 
narily is taught one night a week for a period 
of six months. It is the plan of the federation 
to make this course available for anyone who 
desires to take it, whether or not he or she is 
connected with a member printing plant. The 
course will be taught by Jack Tarrant, educa- 
tional director of the federation, author of the 
estimating articles in THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Chicago Newspaper Publishers 
Ask a Reduction of Wages 


Newspaper publishers of Chicago have made 
a demand upon Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16 for a 20 per cent reduction in the scale 
of hourly wages, and also ask that eight hours 
constitute a day’s or night’s work. The em- 
ployers are willing to guarantee seven hours’ 
work daily to employes who may be working 
on a bonus system. 

The letter containing the proposal for the 
new scale was sent by Martin Kelly, secretary 
of the Chicago local of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, to William J. 
Hedger, president of Chicago Typographical 
Union. But Mr. Hedger declined to consider 
it because, as he claimed, the negotiations by 
and between the union and the publishers had 
been taken out of the hands of the local union 
in 1929, at which time the contract between 
the two organizations expired. Mr. Hedger 
said that Charles P. Howard, president of the 
International Typographical Union, has had 
charge of the negotiations since 1929. 

The present hourly rate of wages in news- 
paper offices for compositors is $1.40 for day 
work and $1.51 for night work. If the publish- 
ers’ proposal is accepted by President Howard 
the hourly rate of wages will be $1.12 for day 
work and $1.21 for night work. 

The publishers’ proposal also provides for 
wages to apprentices as follows: first and sec- 
ond year, as the office may determine; third 
year, 40 per cent of the regular scale for jour- 
neymen; fourth year, 50 per cent of the regular 
scale for journeymen; fifth year, 75 per cent of 
the regular scale for journeymen. 

Other proposals of the publishers call for 
the elimination of three features, these being 
the reproduction clause; the present condition 
relating to the hiring of extra help, and the 
provision that a standing committee of two 
representatives of each group be maintained 
to consider questions arising concerning differ- 
ences in the interpretation of agreements. 


Officers Elected by Southern 
Printers at Convention 


C. A. Lick, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, was 
reélected president of the Southern Master 
Printers Federation at the convention held re- 
cently at Atlanta. Other officers reélected were: 
vice-president, H. F. Ambrose, of Nashville; 
secretary-treasurer, V. C. Garriott, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Vice-presidents who represent the fourteen 
states comprising the federation were elected 
as follows: T. G. Flinn, Alabama; H. G. Mit- 
chell, Arkansas; Casper Hefty, Florida; T. J. 
Lyon, Georgia; George G. Fetter, Junior, Ken- 
tucky; George M. Upton, Louisiana; R. M. 
Hederman, Mississippi; George B. Gannett, 
Missouri; Frank A. Barber, North Carolina, 
Enoch M. Lusk, Oklahoma; Charles C. Muller, 
South Carolina; E. W. Palmer, Tennessee ; 
E. L. Steck, Texas; R. H. Williams, Virginia. 


Gage Institute President 


Harry L. Gage, of New York City, was 
elected president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts at its annual meeting, held at the 
Art Center on May 25. He had served as vice- 
president, and succeeds Harry A. Groesback, 
Junior, who has been named honorary presi- 
dent. Mr. Gage is an active executive and a 
member of the board of directors of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. 
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New Ink Factory Is Erected in 
South by Flint Company 


Faith in the future of the printing industry 
in the South has been expressed by the How- 
ard Flint Ink Company through the erection 
of an ink factory in New Orleans, designed to 
serve trade in southern states and in places be- 
yond the boundaries of this country. Ed C. 
Walton is in charge of the new factory and 
sales staff. The new building is of brick and 
concrete construction, and 72 by 200 feet in 
size, and it is equipped with new machinery. 

The concern’s headquarters are in Detroit, 
and other branches of the company are oper- 
ated in Houston, Nashville, and Indianapolis. 


New Paper Line Announced 


The Hampshire Paper Company has devel- 
oped a new product known as Mayfair cover 
and text. It is made in white and five pastel 
colors, and is said to be well suited for direct- 
mail pieces. Mayfair cover is made 20 by 26 
inches in size, with deckle running the 26-inch 
way, and the Mayfair text is made 25 by 38 
inches in size, with the deckle running the 38- 
inch way of the stock. 


A. N. P. A. Mechanical Division 
Discusses Plant Economies 


More economical operation of all mechanical 
departments of newspapers was considered at 
the three-day convention of the Mechanical 
Division, American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, held at Cincinnati, June 7 to 9. 

Three addresses were presented by guest 
speakers. B. L. Wehmhoff, of the Government 
Printing Office, told the production men of 
advances made during the year in the study of 
paper and inks. George W. Speyer, of Chicago, 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, de- 
scribed the production methods of an adver- 
tising agency, and R. J. Barrett, of the Matrix 
Contrast Corporation, gave an address on 
the subject of “Composing-Room Management 
and Economy.” 

Mechanical superintendents in attendance 
told of the respective economies which they 
had effected by the introduction of new meth- 
ods in their plants. Each plan, after presenta- 
tion, provoked a discussion. 

One plan was to employ a chemist, and mix 
antimony and tin under his direction to stereo- 
type metal to tone it up to the proper standard 
in the newspaper plant. Others thought tin 
would be sufficient, while still others doubted 
the wisdom of attempting to do the mixing in 
the newspaper plant. 

It was stated that the use of 62-inch paper 
rolls instead of 62-inch rolls saved the New 
York News $54,000 in one year without any 
change in makeup of the paper. 
































The new ink factory erected by the Howard Flint Ink Company at New Orleans is a concrete example 
of that concern’s confidence in the return of prosperity. Headquarters of the firm are at Detroit 


The use of rubber rollers instead of com- 
position rollers on presses was advocated, the 
statement being made that while the original 
cost of rubber rollers was greater than com- 
position rollers, their durability and reliability 
made their use advisable, and that a saving 
was effected by reason of these qualities. 

Improper pressroom ventilation, and im- 
proper blankets or rollers, usually blamed for 
ink misting—or flying ink—in pressrooms, are 
not the real causes, according to Mr. Wehm- 
hoff, but the cause is that the ink is too thin. 
It was suggested that inkmakers increase the 
consistency of the ink. 

One newspaper executive mentioned that his 
paper had started to charge for alterations 
from copy, because such alterations had cost 
the paper between $25,000 to $35,000 a year. 
It was reported by others in attendance that 
charging for the alterations materially reduced 
advertisers’ tendency to make changes. 


Chinese-American Publishes an 
English Paper in Hawaii 

John Afong Lee, born and reared in Hawaii, 
and a 1924 graduate of the University of In- 
diana, has the distinction of being the only 
American citizen of Chinese parentage to be a 
publisher of a daily newspaper printed entirely 
in the English language. His success in the 
printing and publishing business has been such 
that he has been able to spend a month, ac- 
companied by his wife, in touring the United 
States mainland. 

Mr. Lee’s early education was obtained in 
the grammar and high schools of Hilo, capital 
of the Island of Hawaii, after which he at- 
tended the University of Indiana. He taught 
school in Hilo for five years, and during spare 
time worked in the advertising department of 
the Hilo Tribune-Herald, then the only daily 
newspaper in that town. In March of 1928, 
Mr. Lee, with W. J. Belknap, brought out the 
first issue of the Hawaii Commercial Free 
Press, as a free-circulation shoppers’ guide. 





John Afong Lee (third from left), publisher of the Hawaii Press, at Hilo, Hawaii, with his office and 
mechanical staff. Recently Mr. Lee and his wife enjoyed a month’s tour of the United States 
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Shortly afterward he acquired his partner’s 
interest, and subsequently changed the name 
of the paper to its present title, the Hawaii 
Press. It was first a tabloid daily newspaper, 
but is now a six-column paper with United 
Press news service. Mr. Lee is editor, and he is 
assisted by a city editor and three reporters. 
The mechanical staff consists of two machine 
operators, a makeup and job man, two press- 
men, and an apprentice. 


Craftsmen From Two Nations 
in Central District Meeting 


Representative executives of printing plants 
in Winnipeg, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, and Chicago were in attendance at the 
annual conference of the Central District, In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, held at Lake Minnetonka, Minne- 
sota, June 11 and 12. 

Mustoe Given, district representative, pre- 
sided, and addresses were given by Fred J. 
Hagen, of Chicago, international president ; 
A. V. FitzGerald, of Milwaukee; Allan H. 
Pohr, of Minneapolis, and Ira D. Pilliard, of 
Milwaukee, chairman of the educational com- 
mission. Papers prepared by George A. Faber, 
of Milwaukee, and Craig R. Spicher, of Chi- 
cago, were read by other Craftsmen. 

Walter E. Lunnis, president of the St. Paul 
club, was toastmaster at the banquet, and 
R. M. Beckwith, of Minneapolis, was guest 
speaker. Others who spoke were Archie L. 
Getchell, president of the Minneapolis club, 
and Mr. Pilliard. 


Government Issues Ink Reports 


Two new pamphlets on the subjects of inks 
have been prepared by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
and may be had for the asking by printers and 
others interested in the subject. 

Technical Bulletin No. 16 is the third prog- 
ress report of a study of newsprint and news 
ink, and Technical Bulletin No. 15 is a trea- 
tise on standard mimeograph ink and paper. 
Both reports are based on researches that have 
been conducted by the division of tests and 
technical control of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


Largest Australian Halftone 


Newspapers published in Australia recently 
carried a story concerning the largest halftone 
ever made in that country. It was used in con- 
nection with an advertisement of a tobacco 
concern, and showed a picture of the Sydney 
Harbor Bridge. The halftone was 3514 by 22 
inches in size, according to an item appearing 
in Base Facts, house-organ of the Printing 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati. 
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Tue strongly contrasting strokes of Poster Bodoni give 













a liveliness that enables it to carry its weight with graceful ease. It is one 
of the few types that have been able to achieve intense blackness without 
getting clumsy in the attempt, and so has found favor in the eyes of many 


typographic designers who are looking for a strong note of color. 


POSTER BODONITI is most frequently used to supply eon= 





trasting accents, a vigorous heading or sparkling sub-heads, but it can be occasion- 
ally used, as in the paragraph above, for a short piece of text matter by letting plenty of 


daylight shine through between the lines. 
Linotype Poster Bodoni is the only black face which 


preserves all the true Bodoni character —it is available from 8 to 36 point. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Linotype Poster Bodoni and Bodoni Book 
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Chicago Union Votes Down Plan 
for a Four-Day Work Week 


Members of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16 by a referendum vote of 1,691 to 1,542, 
on June 23 defeated a proposal to permit em- 
ployers “who elect” to operate on a schedule 
prohibiting union men from working more 
than thirty-two hours a week, until the end of 
the present agreement with the Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, two years hence. 

The officers of the union who submitted the 
proposal were in favor of granting the em- 
ployers an option to run their plants six full 
days of eight hours each, or double shift, under 
the terms of the proposal, with the idea that 
the limitation to a four-day week would give 
work to about 20 per cent more compositors. 

The text of the proposal which was voted 
down was as follows: 

“Shall employers who so elect be permitted 
to operate on the following basis? 

“(1) Effective June 1, 1932, and continuing 
during the remaining period of the existing 
agreement, four days or four nights of eight 
hours each shall constitute a week’s work (six- 
day operation optional) for all members of 
the Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 em- 
ployed in offices operating under the present 
scale and agreement between Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16 and the Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Chicago; provided that foremen 
whose duties are purely supervisory are hereby 
exempted from the foregoing provisions; and 
provided further that no such foreman shall 
be required to work more than five and one- 
half days per week up to and including March 
31, 1933, nor more than five days per week 
on and after April 1, 1933. 

“(2) The hourly rate for floor men shall be 
$1.30 for day work up to and including June 
30, 1933, after which it shall be $1.425 per 
hour. The night hourly rate shall remain as it 
is at the present time. 

“(3) Where an employer employs additional 
men as a result of the foregoing adjustment in 
hours, the union shall make every endeavor to 
furnish such employer with former employes. 

“(4) This supplemental agreement shall in 
nowise alter or affect any of the provisions of 
the present existing scale and agreement not in 
conflict herewith.” 

It is understood the Franklin Association 
did not approve of this proposal. The five- 
year contract of the union with the employ- 
ers, having two years more to run, calls for 
the forty-hour work week during June, July, 
and August of this year and all the year be- 
ginning next April, at the hourly rate of wages 
of $1.425. The employers have sought to have 
that stipulation changed in view of the present 
economic conditions. The vote of the union 
indicates that no concession will be granted. 


Driscoll Elected President 


Martin Driscoll, of Chicago, was chosen as 
president of the National Association of Print- 
ing Ink Makers at the annual convention, held 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, May 
19 to 21. Howard Flint, of Detroit, was elected 
as vice-president, and Wallace Chauncey was 
made treasurer of the association. 


Death of Russell D. Skerrett 


Russell D. Skerrett, general manager of the 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, died suddenly of heart disease at Bev- 
erly Hills, a suburb of Chicago, on June 14. 
He had arisen to start the day’s activities, re- 
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turned to his room to lie down, and had passed 
away ten minutes thereafter, when his wife, 
going to the room, found him. 

Mr. Skerrett was born thirty-nine years 
ago, and came to Chicago when a boy. After 
completing his studies at Armour Institute, in 
Chicago, he obtained employment as a drafts- 
man with the Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company nineteen years ago, and soon ad- 
vanced to an executive position. He was an 
active member of the Printers Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago. The deceased is survived 
by his widow and a son. 


New Equipment 
for Printers 


Papcett ANY-ANGLE FURNITURE has been 
patented by C. R. Padgett, a southern printer 
who designed and developed it for his own use 
for diagonal composition and lockup. Discov- 
ering that other printers wanted the furniture, 
he went into the business of manufacturing it. 
The furniture is used for locking up diagonal 
captions, rules, and borders. Two-color regis- 
ter work is also being done by its use, the 
manufacturer announces. Because of the de- 
mand, six-pica quads have been developed to 
do diagonal composition work, the lockup size 
being twelve picas. Additional information 
on this subject may be obtained by writing to 
the Padgett Any-Angle Furniture Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE CHALLENGE H1-SPEED QUOIN, recently 
announced by the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, is a smoothly finished, compact unit, op- 
erated with one turn of a key specially made 
for it, and giving the effect of the use of a series 
of small quoins. According to the manufactur- 
ers only two Hi-Speed quoins are usually re- 





Hi-Speed quoins, made in six lengths, do 
the work of a series of small quoins, but 
operate with one turn of the special key 


quired to lock up forms for platen presses, and 
but a few of the longer lengths are necessary in 
locking up larger forms for flat-bed or auto- 
matic cylinder presses. 

The new quoins are made from special steel 
in six different lengths as follows: 414, 6, 71%, 
9, 101%, and 12 inches. All lengths are of the 
same width, 44 points. Additional information 
may be obtained by addressing a communica- 
tion to the Challenge Machinery Company in 
care of Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW BEARING for plate and impression 
cylinders of newspaper printing presses, as de- 
veloped by the Bantam Ball Bearing Com- 
pany, makes possible increased speeds on these 
presses. One cage of the bearing has twenty- 
three rollers and the other cage twenty-four, 
and each cage operating independently, thus 
eliminating synchronized vibration of the cyl- 
inders when operated at high speeds. Addi- 
tional information may be easily obtained by 
writing to the Bantam Ball Bearing Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Survey Shows an Improvement 
in Newspaper-Office Methods 


Business methods are improving in weekly- 
newspaper offices and the commercial-printing 
plants operated in connection with them, ac- 
cording to incomplete results obtained by 
means of the third national newspaper survey 
conducted under the auspices of the N. E. A. 

“There is an increase of 76 per cent in the 
very well prepared balance sheets and operat- 
ing statements over 1930,” reads part of the 
report issued by the association. “And evi- 
dently more typewriters have been bought or 
put into use in country newspaper offices, as 
there is an increase of 28 per cent in the num- 
ber of typed reports received this year.” 

Concerning typesetting equipment and wage 
rates of operators the report states that the 
average reduction in machine operators’ wages 
in all weekly groups during 1930 and 1931 was 
only 1.7 per cent, which “inspires the conclu- 
sion that publishers in this field .. . . carried on 
and did everything possible to maintain wages 
and uphold the ability of employes to buy.” 


U. T. A. to Prepare Manual for 
Use by Printing Salesmen 


Preparation of a printing salesmen’s pocket 
manual was decided upon by the marketing 
committee of the United Typothetae at a con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., May 11 
and 12. The manual is to be printed in loose- 
leaf form, pocket size, and will contain sections _ 
concerning the manner in which objections 
usually made by prospective buyers of adver- 
tising printing may be overcome, forms of 
printing that should be used for particular 
purposes, new uses of printing in marketing, 
information on Canadian tariffs affecting print- 
ing, and United States postal regulations. 

The marketing conference also outlined the 
sales-clubs programs for the forthcoming fall 
and winter sessions. It is planned to make 
practice interviews or sales demonstrations a 
feature of these educational programs. Twelve 
lines of industrial and institutional activities 
have been named as meriting special attention 
by the sales clubs, with direct-advertising ser- 
vice with printing to be stressed. 

Among the printers and advertising men 
who participated in the marketing conference 
were Royden M. Barbour, of Toronto; Rich- 
ard C. Sheridan and Edward S. Hutton, 
Junior, of Baltimore; Floyd Miller, of Cam- 
bridge; R. C. Rice, of Cleveland; Albert H. 
Vela, of New York; Peter Becker, Junior, Ross 
Barrett, and George B. Kennedy, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. David Porterfield, director of the 
Department of Marketing of the U. T. A., has 
announced that all programs for use of the 
sales clubs will be ready for the fall sessions. 


Issues Book on Budgeting 


Budget practices of newspapers are illus- 
trated and described in a booklet obtainable 
without charge from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The booklet, consisting of thirty- 
two pages and cover, shows not only how ex- 
penses may be budgeted but also gives results 
of experiences of publishing concerns which 
have budgeted probable income from advertis- 
ing and other sources. Forms used by news- 
papers in their budgeting practices are shown 
in the booklet. Copies will be gladly forwarded 
to the publishers and others who care to make 
application for this booklet. 
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